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How the Lark got its wings 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC'S Lark runs on rails. But it covers the 470 
miles between San Francisco and Los Angeles as smoothly 
and effortlessly as if it were on wings. Which it is. They’re 
the roller bearings on the Lark’s cars that give you a swift, 


two cars long yet all one room, sleep soundly in your choice 
of private rooms, or place a phone call from the train to 
your home. Timken® tapered roller bearings are one of the 
big railroad improvements that made streamliners both 





gliding ride as you dine in a fabulous diner-lounge that’s 


practical and popular. 


Now here’s the next great step in railroading 





TO FIND THE ANSWER to the chief cause of 
freight train delays, the “hot box’’, the 
Timken Company is working hand in 
hand with the railroads to put freight 
cars, too, on roller bearings. It’s the 
next great step in railroading. 





"ROLLER FREIGHT” CUTS lubrication bills 
up to 89%, terminal bearing inspection 
man-hours 90%, makes sustained high 
speed runs possible. One railroad cut 
running time in half on a livestock run, 
increased its livestock hauling business 
30% in two years. 


Watch the railroads Go...on TIMKEN 


ONE RAILROAD’S ‘ROLLER FREIGHT” 
has established a record of 60,000,000 
car-miles without a single “hot box”’. 
Timken roller bearings roll the load— 
there’s no chance for metal-to-metal 
sliding friction. 


COMPLETE ASSEMBLIES of cartridge jour- 
nal box and Timken bearings for freight 
cars cost 20% less than applications of 
seven years ago. Applications are avail- 
able for converting existing cars. Other 
products of the Timken Company: alloy 
steel and tubing, removable rock bits. 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


WHEN ALL THE RAILROADS GO “Roller 
Freight”, theyll earn a 22% yearly 
return on the investment. Tough cores 
in the rollers and races of Timken bear- 
ings take the shock loads, hardened 
surfaces reduce wear. 


TIMKEN BEARINGS CUT STARTING 
RESISTANCE 88%... 
ELIMINATE “HOT BOXES” 


AXLE TURNS FREELY. 


SEALED JOURNAL BOX HOLDS LUBE IN. 
FITS STANDARD SIDE FRAME 


NOT JUST A BALL © NOT JUST A ROLLER T> 
THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER «> BEARING 

"TAKES RADIAL §) AND THRUST —).. LOADS 
OR ANY COMBINATION —{): 


Copr.1953 The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, O. 
Cable address; ** TIMROSCO"'~ 


Tapered Roller Bearings 











Out of the dark... 












In a few swiftly moving years, the magic of 
television has brightened nearly 22,000,000 
homes. Leading all the way is RCA... 





Pioneering in electronics, build- 
ing powerful transmitters, sup- 
plying vital equipment to studios 
and stations, programming the 
finest in entertainment, news and 
education, building radio and TV 


sets that most people Want... 





So what do you see? You see the 
great new line of RCA Victor tele- 
vision with Rotomatic Tuning: The 
sharpest, clearest pictures on record 
at the click of a dial. You see through 
NBC—a service of RCA—8 of to- 
day’s top 10 TV programs, with a 
fabulous new line-up starting this 
Fall. That’s why—from yesterday’s 
darkness to the brilliance of today 
—it’s RCA all the way! 


® Radio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 











The March of the News 





Relaxed. Out in Denver, golfer Dwight 
D. Eisenhower shot an 83 . . . Those who 
watch his game say it is several strokes 
better now than it was a year ago. 

The President was trying to take lit- 
erally the advice he often gives mem- 
bers of his own staff—to relax and take it 
easy now and then. . . There was plenty 
of “Summer White House” work going 
on in Colorado . . . But Mr. Eisenhower 
was finding time for golf, painting, fish- 
ing and an occasional nonbusiness chat 
with a visitor. 

Still—in the midst of his first real va- 
cation since taking office—the President 
was learning what other Presidents be- 
fore him have discovered: that he can 
get away from Washington but he can’t 
get away from his job . . . Conversations 
that start off pleasantly about golf or 
fishing have a tendency to turn into 
more serious talks about taxes, defense, 
farm problems—any one of many urgent 
subjects. 


Road Show. It was clear to the White 
House staff last week that Mr. Eisenhow- 
er had better get what rest he can now 
. . . The weeks ahead are going to be 
crowded, indeed. 

Republican leaders are impressed by 
the fact that the President is under clos- 
er scrutiny by people in Colorado than 
he has been at any time since he took 
over in Washington . . . They are con- 
vinced it is time for the White House to 
“put the show on the road” again—to step 
up Mr. Eisenhower’s public appearances 
now—well in advance of next year’s con- 
gressional campaigns. 

The result is a steadily lengthening 
engagement calendar that will keep the 
President “on the road” through a good 
part of September and October . . . Here 
is a partial list of personal appearances 
already announced: 

September 21—an afternoon speech at 
Springfield, Mass., and an evening speech 
in Boston. 


October 6—a speech at Atlantic City. 

October 13—a speech at Hershey, Pa. 

October 15—a “major address” to the 
Future Farmers of America at Kansas 
City. 

October 17—a speech at New Orleans. 

October 19—a “major address” at the 
dedication of Falcon Dam on the Rio 
Grande, about 75 miles down river from 
Laredo, Tex. 

From now until well into cool weath- 
er, the President will see a lot more of 
the country than he will of his office in 
Washington. 


Doldrums. President Eisenhower’s office 
at the White House was far from being 
the only vacant room in Washington . . . 
Summer vacations—or out-of-town busi- 
ness trips—had beckoned members of 
Congress, Cabinet officers and a host of 
other officials . . . It was almost a cinch to 
find a downtown parking space, and at 
any hour of the day or night. 

With the ranks of bureaucracy thus 
thinned, Washington news came in drib- 
lets—and attracted little excitement . . . 
But there were a few things going on 
here and there . . . For example: 


Delayed action. The Defense Depart- 
ment ordered the “Secret” classification 
removed from the names of some of its 
secret-weapons projects—names that 
everyone had known for months since 
they were first listed in the Department’s 
telephone directory. 


Shoppers’ guide. George M. Hum- 
phrey, Secretary of the Treasury, said 
taxes will have to go up if Russia’s hydro- 
gen bomb forces up U.S. defense spend- 
ing . . . One of the things under consid- 
eration: a national sales tax. 


Slump. Congress reported there were 
400 registered lobbyists in Washington 
the first six months of 1953—a drop of 
100 from the same period a year ago. 
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ABRASIVES THAT GIVE YOUR OPERATORS THE 


‘True “TOUCH 
of GOLD” 


;*% 





Give a good workman the best tools to work with 
— and watch him turn out superior work. You can 
have “Touch of Gold’”’ Men on all your grinding and 
finishing operations if you specify Norton and Behr- 
Manning abrasives. Your men will be adding value to 
your products and profit-margin to your operations. 
Norton and Behr-Manning are the world’s leaders in 
abrasives. 


Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass. 
Behr-Manning Corporation, Division of Norton, Troy, N. Y. 
Plants, distributors and dealers the world over. 





A “Touch of Gold.” An endless belt of Behr-Manning’s A “Touch of Gold.’”? A Norton 82 ALUNDUM G Bond wheel on a 


RESINIZED® METALITE® cloth, over contact wheel, polishes auto Norton tilting-head cutter and tool grinder results in big savings 
grilles efficiently — minimizes rejects. in toolroom grinding costs. 


dlaking better products . . . to make other products better 


NORTON A\ BEHR-MANNING 








roudest squadrons 


Combat flying is a teamwork operation, 
and it’s the wingman who protects the 
flight and the mission. 


Building aircraft calls for the same type 
of teamwork — and Goodyear Aircraft 
Corporation is an old hand at flying the 
‘‘wingman’”’ spot in the formation of 
American air power. For in this role, we 
have teamed with practically every mem- 
ber of the industry — serving them by 
delivering vital components for vast 
armadas of planes. 


For example, our plastics division 
designed and produced optically trans- 
parent cockpit canopies and electrically 
transparent radomes for the sleekest jets 
and the fastest bombers. 


Our metals men developed new ways of 
forming and working aircraft alloys — 
techniques which are responsible for sav- 
ing time and increasing efficiency in the 
manufacture of American air power. 


In electronics, Goodyear Aircraft has 


produced not only radar structures—and 
the radar itself — but has designed and 
built the most advanced line of electronic 
analog computers now serving private 
business as well as the military. 


Out of our laboratories have come bonded 
sandwich structures with the strength of 
solids. Off our production lines have come 
droppable fuel tanks for increasing the 
range of military planes, complete fuse- 
lage shells, empennages and wings for the 
proudest planes in the air. 


That’s why the conclusion—which so many 
aircraft manufacturers have already 
drawn—is a logical one: “You can count 
on Goodyear Aircraft to deliver.” 


For Goodyear Aircraft has proved its abil- 
ity to team up with and build for the avia- 


tion industry—ever dedicated to keeping 
AMERICA FIRST IN THE AIR. 


Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 


Akron 15, Ohio 


PROUD OF ITS PART IN AVIATION’S SO YEARS OF PROGRESS 


For 42 years Goodyear has been America’s most versatile aircraft manufacturer. Builder of nonrigid 


airships (blimps), dirigibles; complete airplanes, fuselages, empennages and sub-assemblies; air- 


craft components, plastic canopies, electromagnetically transparent laminates, radar, wheels and 


- brakes, and many other types of aviation equipment on military and commercial aircraft. 


We think you'll like THE GOODYEAR TELEVISION PLAYHOUSE—every other Sunday—NBC TV Network 
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Washington Whispers 


[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Dan Reed Plans More Tax Cuts . 
Scare Japanese . 


President Eisenhower is finding out, 
during his vacation, that direct talks 
to the people pay off in political ad- 
vantage. This explains his heavy 
speaking and traveling schedule for 
the coming autumn. 


x * «x 


Governor Dan Thornton, of Colora- 
do, is in line for a Cabinet post when a 
vacancy occurs. Friends of the Gov- 
ernor think that he eventually will 
succeed Ezra T. Benson as Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


x * * 


Secretary Benson and Harold Stassen, 
Director of Foreign Operations, are 
squabbling over the amount to be 
spent in exchanging farm surpluses 
for foreign currencies. Mr. Benson 
wants to use the full 250 million dol- 
lars authorized by Congress, but Mr. 
Stassen seeks to hold the outlay to 
100 million. 


x wk * 


Wealthy Colorado ranchers are some- 
what miffed at the Secret Service. 
That agency, responsible for the Chief 
Executive's safety refused to approve 
any of a half dozen lush ranches that 
were offered to President Eisenhower 
as a vacation hide-out. 


x & * 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., surprised top Pentagon officials 
when he intimated the Justice De- 
partment might prosecute some 
pro-Communist prisoners of war. 
Pentagon policy is to soft-pedal any 
evidence of Communist leanings 
among captured soldiers. 


x * * 


National Security Council is growing 
in importance as a top policy-making 
agency of Government. The Council 
meets several times a week and meet- 
ings are attended personally by the 
President when he is in Washington. 
President Truman seldom attended 
Council sessions. 
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Roger Kyes, Deputy Defense Secre- 
tary, adds to his reputation for 
brusqueness in the latest story going 
the rounds in Washington. He is re- 
ported to have told the new Joint 
Chiefs of Staff that he was not accus- 
tomed to regular briefings and that 
when he wanted information he would 
send for the Chiefs. 


x * * 


Allen V. Astin was reinstated as Di- 
rector of the National Bureau of 
Standards chiefly because Commerce 
Secretary Sinclair Weeks wanted to 
appease angry scientists. Scientists 
rose practically in a body to uphold 
the integrity of the Bureau and its 
chief when Dr. Astin was first asked 
to resign. 


x * * 


Representative Daniel A. Reed, of 
New York, chairman of the tax-writ- 
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Soviet Diplomats 
Governor Thornton to Cabinet? 


ing Ways and Means Committee, js 
preparing for another battle with the 
White House and Treasury. He plans 
to come out with a proposal to revise 
the Internal Revenue Code in a way 
that will cut taxes of many people and 
corporations. The Treasury almost 
certainly will oppose the Reed pro. 
gram. 


x * * 


Adlai Stevenson will not get the Dem- 
ocratic nomination for President in 
1956 without a fight. Southern Demo. 
crats are not at all pleased about the 
recent Stevenson publicity build-up 
and are more and more determined 
to find another candidate. 


x * * 


Bill Hutcheson, president-emeritus of 
the Carpenters Union, is being pressed 
by a close friend to patch up his 
quarrel with AFL President George 
Meany and return his union to the 
Federation. The friend is confidént 
that he will be successful. 


x *&* * 


William J. Donovan, as new U. S. Am- 
bassador to Thailand, is being told to 
try to get the Thai Army and the Thai 
National Police to work together, in- 
stead of at cross purposes. 


x * * 


Greece and Turkey are by no means 
completely satisfied with their joint 
defense arrangements with Commu- 
nist Yugoslavia. Both the Greeks and 
Turks are afraid that Yugoslav Com- 
munist influence will grow among left- 
wing groups in their countries. 


x *k * 


The Japanese Government is in a di- 
lemma over the presence in Tokyo of 
60 Russian diplomats, residing there 
in the Soviet Embassy. Russia never 
signed a peace treaty with Japan and 
ostensibly has no diplomatic relations 
with that country. But the Japanese 
are afraid to ask the Communists to 


leave. 
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This is the kind of Gasoline | 
that Saves the Nation 
2 Million Barrels of Crude Oil a Day 


As every motorist knows, the modern 
American automobile is a thing of beauty, 
power, speed and comfort. To win your 
approval, each car manufacturer strives 
constantly to build ever greater values into 
his various models. Spurred by this com- 
petition, automotive engineers have raised 
the average compression ratio from 5-to-1 in 1930 
to around 8-to-1 today, devised more ingenious 
and efficient carbureters, introduced better valve 
mechanisms with hydraulic lifters, and created 
automatic transmissions which can _ smoothly 
whisk your car from a dead halt to high speed in a 
matter of seconds. 

But these improvements have had another pro- 
found result: they have challenged petroleum refiners 
to produce fuels with burning qualities sufficient to 
enable modern engines to develop all ther rated 
power. 

This challenge has been fully met by research 
chemists and refinery engineers. But the task has 
not been an easy—or an inexpensive—one. Crude 
oil—the industry’s raw material—has no simple 
definite formula. It is a highly complicated mix- 
ture of hydrocarbons, and can vary widely from 
field to field and even from pool to pool. 

To meet the automotive challenge, the refiner 
has devised new processes which convert crude 


oil fractions into those components which can be 





blended to make the most desirable gasolines, 

Recently, Sinclair placed upon the market 
a new super-fuel called ‘‘Power-X’’. It is 
the product of the most modern, ingenious 
and effective refining process. 

If you drive a postwar car with a high com- 
pression engine, you should be able to notice 
at once the better performance you can get from 
**Power-X”’. Provided your engine is in normally 
good condition and properly tuned, you should 
get greater knockfree power, and all the mileage 
engineered into your motor. Thousands of motor- 
asts are telling us daily they are having this 
ex perience. 

More efficient processes which produce today’s 
superior fuels get a higher yield of gasoline per 
barrel of crude oil than the old refining methods 
they replaced, and they produce fuels which make 
possible the use of more efficient engines. 

Were it not for these new refining processes, an 
extra 2 million barrels of crude oil daily would be 
needed to satisfy the requirements of today’s 
power units. 

Not content with past achievements, Sinclair 
has announced still a better refining process. 
Already a major unit is being constructed to put 
this process into operation. This is Sinclair’s 
pledge that even better fuels and greater conserv- 


ation of natural resources are a surety for tomorrow. 


SINCLAIR ..¢4 Great Name in Oil 


An illustrated booklet describing ‘‘Power-X’’ will be sent on request. Write today to 


SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 600 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N: Y: 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 


Newsgrann Washington, D. C. 


A deal with Russia, an attempt to come to some settlement with Communisn, 
is gaining favor among almost all of the allies of the United States. 

U.S. still leads anti-Communist nations, but has reluctant followers. 

U.S. policy of testing Russia step by step, of insisting on deeds rather 
than words, is losing its appeal to other countries. 

U.S. position, in fact, threatens to become more and more isolated. 














That is the significance behind the wrangle in the United Nations over 
inviting India to sit in the Korean peace talks, to accept Russia as a neutral. 
On the Indian issue, the British Commonwealth, all of Europe except Greece and 
all of Asia except Nationalist China and Pakistan opposed the U.S. position. 


Basis of the split over Korean peace talks is simply this: 

A broad conference on Asian affairs is desired by most U.S. allies. 

Narrow talks, confined to Korea, are wanted by the United States. 

Broad talks also are sought by Russia and the Communist bloc. 

U.S. position is that broad talks will not get anywhere, except possibly to 
give Communists some concessions. A conference on Korea, on the other hand, 
will test Communist intentions. 














The U.S. stands to win its point on the Korean talks. India will not be 
there. Russia will be present as a sympathizer of Red China. 

Talks, actually, are not likely to lead to any positive settlement. 

Korea, after the conference, will remain divided. 

North Korea will be an appendage of Russia and Red China. 

South Korea will continue as a dependent of the United States. 

Two. years of fighting, a year of cease-fire negotiations, will leave things 
just where they were at the start of the war. It's a virtual certainty, how- 
ever, that fighting will not resume. Neither side wants to shoot any more. 














Russia's H-bomb is at the root of the cooling attitude toward the U.S. 

Atom-bomb monopoly of the U.S. had been accepted as the major factor that 
kept Russia from marching through Europe. So Western Europe lined up with U.S. 

Monopoly of atomic weapons, however, now is ending. 

That tips the balance, in the view of Britain, France, other allies. Now 
they are more willing to come to some sort of terms with the Communists. 











U.S. dollars are to go to the aid of the Shah in Iran. 
Iran's shaky financés are to be bolstered by the U.S. Treasury. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Advances probably will start at about 50 million dollars, rise to around 
150 to 250 million. There will be no strings attached to American aid. The 
U.S. is to take no chances of upsetting the new regime by attaching conditions 
to dollar aid and risking another wave of antiforeign agitation. 


The situation in Iran discloses again that the U.S. is expected to act as 
the rich uncle to the rest of the world, whenever difficulties arise. And the 
U.S. finds that the rich-uncle role is difficult to drop. 


U.S. finances, even so, are Showing marked improvement. 

Revised Eisenhower budget shows that the Administration has managed to trim 
spending estimates from 78.6 billions to 72.1 billions. That is for the fiscal 
year that ends June 30, 1954. It is a respectable showing. 

New spending obligations are cut even more. For the current fiscal year, 
the Administration is getting 63.2 billions in new obligational authority. That 
compares with 80 billions for fiscal 1953 and 92.9 billions for fiscal 1952. 

Spending trend quite definitely is pointing down. Cuts in authority to 
obligate new money indicate lower spending in future budget years. 

Also, for the first time in a number of years, new obligational authority 
is smaller than the amount the Treasury expects to collect in taxes. The new 
Administration is making good on its promises for Government economy. 











Budget troubles, however, are by no means ended by these developments. 

A major problem is that tax cuts, now scheduled, promise to reduce the 
Treasury's income faster than spending can be cut. 

You get more details about the budget on page 69. 








Chances are that the Treasury will continue to resist deep tax cuts, will 
try to find new ways of maintaining revenues. 

Individual income taxes will be reduced next January l. Mr. Eisenhower 
is committed on this point quite definitely. 

Excess-profits tax also goes out. That's a firm commitment, too. 

Corporate income tax rate, however, may not be cut April l as scheduled 
from the present 52 per cent to 47 per cent. 

A federal sales tax also is likely to be proposed as a revenue getter. 

Under study is a plan to levy a tax on all sales, except medicines and 
food, either at the retailers’ or manufacturers' level. 














Congress can be counted on to oppose a general sales tax in any form. It 
is supposed to be political poison. But the Administration fought hard to keep 
the excess-profits tax for six months longer, and won. It may fight just as 
hard to enact a sales tax next year. 


Business pickup this autumn may be disappointing. That's the report of the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents. 

Order backlogs are down for about a third of the firms surveyed. 

Production schedules are lower for about 22 per cent. 

Signs also point to a smaller output of automobiles in months ahead, a 
a decline in the demand for steel in the fourth quarter of this year. These are 
indications that the boom is playing out. 
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Setting new jet records for speed and stamina 


One after another, Strategic Air Com- 
mand bomber wings are being equipped 
with the record-setting Bocing B-+7 
Stratojet. This fighter-fast, six-jet 
bomber is already standard equipment 
at several SAC bases. 

The Stratojet’s revolutionary design 
and construction endow it with per- 
formance entirely new to aircraft of its 
dimensions. 

A B-47, for example, broke all dis- 
tance and endurance records for jet 
aircraft when it completed a 12,000- 
mile nonstop flight. Refueled in the air 
three times from a Bocing tanker plane, 
this Stratojet remained in the air for 


24 hours, simulating a strategic mission 
by dropping a dummy 5-ton bomb at 
the halfway point. 


Another B-47 flew the equivalent of 
nearly 17 times around the world dur- 
ing an accelerated 1,000-hour service 
test. Approximately half the missions 
were flown at night. During one flight, 
the Stratojet, aided by high-level winds, 
sustained ground speeds as high as 794 
miles an hour, and flew from Chicago 
to New York in 65 minutes. 

This summer, 45 Stratojets of the 
306th Medium Bomb Wing made the 
first nonstop mass jet bomber crossing 
of the Atlantic. They took off at inter- 


Boeing is now building a prototype jet transport, designed to be adaptable for either military or commercial 
use. The new plane has the benefit of Boeing’s unparalleled experience in multi-jet aircraft. It will fly in 1954. 


vals from Limestone Air Force Base, 
Maine, landing less than six hours later 
in England. More recently, a B-+7 made 
the same crossing in + hours, 45 
minutes, averaging 617 miles an hour. 


These records give some measure of 
the performance potential that’s built 
into the Boeing B-47. It’s the result of 
imaginative engineering, forward-look- 
ing research, and expert construction. 
The B-47, and the larger eight-jet B-52 
Stratofortress, are “writing the book” 
of performance standards for multi-jet 
aircraft. They are another demonstra- 
tion of the integrity of Boeing research, 
design, engineering and production. 
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George M. Jolly, head of the Milium Division of Deering-Milliken & Co., tells how... 





““‘We helped sew up $500,000!”’ 


“A Kansas City coat manufacturer had 
$500,000 in sales sewed up—except for 
the linings! Buyers had flooded him 
with re-orders for 12,000 Milium- 
lined Fall coats. But the uncompleted 
coats were hanging in the loft. 

“12,000 Milium linings had to catch 
up with 12,000 coats—and fast, too. 
We called in Air Express! 





“As fast as the cloth was dyed and 
finished in New England, it was rushed 
to South Carolina and processed as 
Milium insulated linings, then speeded 
to Kansas City. Every deadline was met 
—and the deal was sewed up. 

“Our customer’s 12,000 coats were 
turned into a fast $500,000—thanks to 
the speed and reliability of Air Express! 


& Air Express 


“We face frequent customer dead- 
lines. We can’t afford any air service 
but the fastest — there’s too much 3t 
stake. Yet in most of the weights and 
distances we ship, Air Express rates 
turn out to be lowest in the field!” 

It pays to express yourself clearly. 
Say Air Express! Division of Railway 


Express Agency. 
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GETS THERE FIRST via US. Scheduled Airlines) 
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DEFENSE AGAINST 
THE H-BOMB 


Not Airtight . . . But Better Than You Think . . . And Improving 


How vulnerable 


Not as vulnerable as you might think. 
A look at defense plans shows why. 
Defenses, growing, already include 90 


The big question now being asked by 
U.S. officials and by Americans from 
coast to coast is this: Is there any sure- 
fire defense against Russia’s H-bomb? 

Air defenses are reported by Admiral 
Arthur W. Radford, new Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, to be inade- 
quate, in need of strengthening if the 
H-bomb threat is to be met. 

Complete evacuation of U.S. cities is 
being talked about by  civil-defense 
planners if a practical defense against 
the H-bomb fails to develop. 

What are the facts? Just how immune 
can this country become to attack by 
superbombs that could eliminate entire 
cities? A survey of defense plans now 
made, plus those under consideration, 
give these answers: 

At this time, the nucleus of an air 
defense against H-bomb attack is in 
operation, ready to use in an emergency. 

That defense provides the means of 
locating, intercepting and knocking 
down part, but not necessarily all, of an 
enemy bomber fleet attempting to in- 
vade this country. 

It involves a growing radar network, 
a corps of 316,000 part-time air observ- 
ets, 90 squadrons of jet interceptor 
planes, 113 antiaircraft battalions, a 
4,166,000-man civil-defense organization. 

How this system will work in case of 
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is U.S. to H-attack? jet 





any attack in the immediate future is 
charted on pages 14 and 15. 

Protection of U.S. cities and factories 
by this air-defense setup will be highly 
effective under the right circumstances, 
but less than adequate under others. For 
example: 

Location of attacking bomber forces 
still is hit-or-miss, will be very difficult 
if the bombers hit the large gaps in the 
present radar network and are not seen 
by civilian air watchers because of dark- 
ness or bad weather. 

Interception of these bombers, even if 
located, is less than certain, too. U. S. jet- 
fighter units now are kept on a 24-hour 
alert all over the country; for instance, 
there are two squadrons guarding Chica- 
go and ready to fly on a few minutes’ no- 
tice. But few of the 90 defense squad- 
rons are yet equipped with all-weather 
fighter planes, needed to meet an at- 
tack in darkness or storms. 

Nor are present antiaircraft battalions 
sure of knocking down enemy bombers 
before they reach vital targets. Most 
battalions are equipped now with “Sky- 
sweeper” guns, radar-controlled and 
highly accurate, but with limited range 
and uncertain capabilities against very 
high-flying aircraft. 

The need for an improved defense 
system is underlined by new reports on 


squadrons, 
12,000 watcher posts, a radar network. 

In sight: a real defense, based on mis- 
siles, against any attack by Soviet bombers. 


113 antiaircraft units, 


Russia’s bomber fleet. Latest indications 
are that Russians are producing a high- 
altitude, turboprop bomber of the B-36 
type, and developing an all-jet, sonic- 
speed bomber of the B-47 variety, each 
able to carry an H-bomb attack any- 
where in the U.S. That’s in addition to a 
large fleet of B-29-tvpe planes. 

Improvements already planned in the 
present U.S. defense system, however, 
may offset these Russian developments. 

A year from now, the planned addi- 
tion of new equipment will make a vast 
difference in the effectiveness of U.S. 
air defenses, in the means both of lo- 
cating and of destroying enemy H- 
bombers. 

New antiaircraft missiles, by that 
time, are to be in “operational” use by 
AA battalions guarding many U.S. cities 
and strategic areas. Some Army units 
are training in their use at this time. 

Those missiles, of the “Nike” type, al- 
ready are in production. They can be 
guided from the ground by a dual radar 
control, which also tracks the enemy 
plane and virtually insures a hit every 
time, regardless of visibility or of any 
evasive movements by the bomber. They 
can operate higher than any bomber 
now built or planned. 

Interceptor planes, for defending 
this country from approaching H-bomb- 
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To Meet 


An H-Bomb 


Attack 
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ers, also are to be more effective a vear 
from now. All, or nearly all, of the jet- 
fighter squadrons now on guard around 
the country are scheduled to have all- 
weather fighters by that time—F-86D, 
F-94C, or F-89 jets equipped with ra- 
dar. 

Means of locating an attacking bomber 
fleet, in turn, are to be much more effec- 
tive by next September. The plan is 
to increase the strength of the civilian 
“spotter” force to 500,000 part-time ob- 
servers, so that 20,000 watching posts in 
86 States will be manned on a 24-hour 
basis. That’s one observation post every 
eight miles throughout the more popu- 
lated areas of the country. 
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SEEK OUT 
ENEMY BOMBERS— 


A 24-hour watch now is 
kept by 11,800 air obser- 
vation posts in U.S., plus 
radar stations along 
both coasts, in Alaska, 
Canada, Greenland, and 
on picket ships offshore. 


Present gaps in the nation’s radar net- 
work are to be closed gradually during 
this period, as well. The goal here is a 
radar fence to cover approaches to the 
United States across Alaska and Can- 
ada, plus a series of offshore “picket 
ships” to provide a radar screen along 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Dead- 
line for reaching this goal has not vet 
been set. 

Warnings from both the air watchers 
and radar stations then are to be relayed 
to 150 air-defense centers scattered 
across the U.S.—with at least one in 
each State—and defenses alerted within 
three minutes after enemy bombers are 
sighted, or so the plan goes. 


INTERCEPT 
ATTACKING PLANES- 


A jet fighter force of 
90 squadrons is spotted 
around the country, 
kept on constant alert. 

' This force is being 
re-equipped with all- 
weather F-86D, F-94C 
and F-89 jets. 


That much is firm in this country’s 
plan for defense against the H-bomb. 
The air defense system, when com- 
pleted, will be complicated and costly, 
but much more nearly foolproof than 
any official statements have indicated 
thus far. Under that system, the chances 
of locating attacking planes are good, 
the chances of intercepting planes, once 
located, are even better, and _ the 
chances of knocking down bombers that 
come within range of missiles guarding 
many U.S. cities are virtually 100 per 
cent. ; 

New devices, moreover, now are 
sight that could greatly strengthen this 
planned defense. 
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KNOCK DOWN 
ENEMY BOMBERS— 


Vital target areas are 
defended by 113 anti- 
aircraft battalions, 
equipped with radar- 
controlled “Skysweeper”’ 
guns. Many will have 
antiaircraft missiles 
within a year. 


Britain, in recent days, has announced 
the development of a 2,000-mile-an-hour 
antiaircraft rocket whose - “electronic 
brain” can outwit any piloted bomber. 
This rocket, equipped with auxiliary 
boosters, can outclimb and outmaneuver 
any known aircraft, can “home” on an 
enemy bomber by radar for a sure hit. 

Finding an enemy bomber in the first 
place also is to be simplified with the de- 
velopment, just announced, of a new 
flying radar station.” This is a high-alti- 
tude reconnaissance aircraft, bulging 
with electronic detection gear. Idea is 
to cover large areas with radar beams, 
which cannot bend over the horizon, by 
using them from a high altitude. A few 
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KEEP LOSSES LOW— 





Civil defense plans are 
being completed to pro- 
vide shelters, medical 
aid, evacuation of cities, 
first aid to cut casualties 
in event H-bomb attack 
succeeds. 


of these radar planes, for example, can 
be teamed up with radar picket ships to 
provide a radar screen hundreds of miles 
off U.S. coasts, protecting the entire 
coastal areas. 

These devices, together with the 
complex defense system now planned 
and being built, indicate that a workable 
defense is ahead, against an H-bomb at- 
tack attempted by any known or sus- 
pected piloted bombers available to 
Russia. 

A strong retaliation force of 40 to 50 
air wings of big U.S. bombers, mean- 
while, is being counted on to deter any 
such attack. This force, composed of 
B-36, B-47, B-50 and some B-29 bomb- 


STRIKE BACK— 


Retaliation force of 40 
air wings is ready to hit 
back with atomic weap- 
ons from bases in U. S., 
Greenland, Alaska, Oki- 
nawa, England, Europe, 
North Africa. 


© 1953, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 


ers, now is on 24-hour alert from bases in 
the United States, on Greenland, in 
Alaska and the Far East, in England, on 
the continent of Europe, and in North 
Africa. 

How effective this whole defense sys- 
tem will be, when completed, still re- 
mains to be seen. An H-bomb attack 
launched by Russian submarines, for ex- 
ample, could be almost impossible to de- 
tect or stop. A long-range missile attack 
may or may not be possible to stop. 
But indications are that a real defense 
is in sight now against the H-bomb if 
delivered as expected—by  Russia’s 
1,000-plane fleet of big, long-range 
bombers. 
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WHAT SPLITS U.S. AND BRITAIN 


There's a lot of fault-finding 
in Britain about the U. S. 

Split between the two allies is 

widening. London has its own 
ideas on how to get along with 
Russia, deal with China, settle 
Korea. They‘re a lot different 
from Washington’‘s ideas. 
- Here is a report from London 
to show why the British act the 
way they do—what they think 
about American leadership. 


LONDON 

Distrust of U.S. ideas on how to 
handle the Communists is growing 
fast in Britain. Differences between 
the two Western powers—noticeable 
for months—suddenly are sharpened 
by the end of fighting in Korea and by 
the presence of the hydrogen bomb 
in Russian hands. 

The British are more convinced than 
ever now that they are right and the 
U.S. wrong. The bomb has strengthened 
their reluctance to take a hard-boiled 
line against the Communists in Asia. 
Criticism of the U.S. is out in the open, 
or just under the surface, in the United 
Nations and elsewhere. 

Americans looking into the attitudes 
of the British here in London find an 
odd blend of realism, wishful thinking 
and suspicion pulling the two allies 
apart. 

Back of it is a widespread eagerness 
for peace. Sir Winston Churchill is sure 
Britain’s future requires an easing of 
tension with Soviet Russia and Red 
China. Advisers warn the Prime Min- 
ister that less should be spent on arms. 
So the British continue to maneuver for 
a U.N. membership for Communist 
China and to yearn for a world settle- 
ment at the highest level among Britain, 
Russia, the U.S. and, if necessary, 
France. 

In London, Churchill’s own estimate of 
what’s best for the British comes first. 
Nearing 79, he still is looked upon as the 
foremost living statesman. He has only to 
propose—as he did in May—that leaders 
of the top nations meet personally, and 
millions of his countrymen rally to the 
idea. 
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Sir Winston, in one of his favorite 
phrases, “nurses the unconquerable hope” 
of a face-to-face talk with Soviet leaders 
to stabilize the world. The Soviet H- 
bomb deeply underlines the idea here 
that the arms race is becoming too fright- 
ening to contemplate—and that there is 
no assurance time is on the side of the 
West. 

The Prime Ministers brain-trusters 
tell him that by 1960 Russia is likely to 
be producing more major raw materials 
than the combined output of the seven 


—United Press _ 


SIR WINSTON 
... wants ‘‘one more try“ 


most industrialized nations in Europe. By 
1955, they say, Russian oil production 
may exceed the amount of petroleum 
presently consumed in Western Europe. 

In British eyes these are the hard, cold 
facts behind what Americans criticize as 
a lack of anxiety over the Far East. They 
also explain why it is that Sir Winston, 
fragile as his own health may be, never- 
theless wishes to make “one more try” 
at seeing whether East and West can live 
and let live. ° 

To Churchill, a chance to approach 
Russia personally offers many things. 
Britain’s interests could be served and his 
own wisdom once again demonstrated. 
He is deeply attached to the thought of 
Britain being a successful broker between 
East and West. And, too, he would 





London Fears a Tough Policy Will Lead to War 


greatly relish confounding his socialist 
opponents who labeled him a 
monger” in the 1951 election. 

The problem of Communist China js 
less pressing to the Prime Minister than 
that of the Soviet Union—but it, too, is a 
matter of much concern. 

As R. A. Butler, Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer and Churchill’s own Deputy 
Prime Minister, said publicly: ; 

“Our conception of the United Nations 
is that of a family of nations and not an 
anti-Communist alliance.” 


“Wate 




















—Herblock in The Washing.on Post 
‘DO | HEAR SOME DISAGREEMENT” 
Yes 


Most Britons feel that the Communists 
in China are sure to stay in control. Ac- 
cordingly, they can best be dealt with 
inside the U. N., rather than outside. And 
there remains, in British eyes, a chance 
of detaching the Peiping Government 
from Russia much as Marshal Tito sep- 
arated Yugoslavia from Moscow. 

As a practical matter, much pressure 
is generated by business interests, now 
that a truce is operating in Korea. They 
foresee Japan and Germany monopoliz- 
ing the Chinese market unless Britain 
offers goods hitherto withheld on military 
grounds. Despite the rebuffs of recent 
years, British businessmen cannot forget 
1938 when 10,000 Britons lived prosper- 
ously in China, and trade thrived with 
Hong Kong and the United Kingdom. 
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Wishful thinking is a large element, if 
not the largest, in shaping the present 
British attitude toward U.S. policies. 

Day after day since the death of Stalin 
the British newspapers most widely read 
over here give their biggest headlines to 
the slightest nod or the smallest gesture 
from Moscow favorable to the West. 

In a recent editorial, Lord Beaver- 
brook’s Daily Express told its 4 million 
readers: 

“In Britain the people want world 
peace. That is the insistent longing of 
the public everywhere. 

“The conviction prevails that the world 
is ready for peace and that governments, 
whatever their character, must yield to 
the popular will on this issue. 

“The desire for a return of settled con- 
ditions has become a passion in every 
land. And statesmen must obey their 
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ADMIT RED CHINA TO U.N.? 
. 43 per cent approve without delay 


master, the public, when the master has 
made up his mind. 

“Even Mr. Dulles, Secretary of State 
of the United States, most powerful dip- 
lomat in the international ring, causes 
dissatisfaction when he seems to hedge 
and hesitate and suggest that this condi- 
tion must be insisted on or that price 
will be too high. 

“Peace, after wearisome years of war 
and turbulence, has now become the at- 
mosphere of the age. It must be ensured 
with arms. That is essential. But it must 
come to pass. 

“It is what all the people want.” 

A Gallup poll in early summer sug- 
gested a fifth of those questioned didn’t 
have an opinion whether Red China 
should get U.N. membership after fight- 
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ing ended in Korea. But 43 per cent 
favored such action and only 36 per cent 
would keep the Communists waiting. 
Actually, Britain suffered so relatively 
few casualties at the hands of the Chinese 
in Korea that little bitterness exists. 

Suspicion of the U. S., specifically 
of the American capacity to exert world 
leadership, is a continual factor in the 
judgments of the British. 

The daily treatment of news—the in- 
cessant criticism of Syngman Rhee 
as President of South Korea and Chi- 
ang Kai-shek of the defeated Chinese 
Nationalists—influences the public often 
to believe the U.S. officials unwise 
and inept in their relations with those 
men. 

The Labor Party, through its top lead- 
ers, insists there is an element in the U.S. 
that would prefer to settle with the Com- 





Canine” 
BRITONS BACK FROM KOREA 
... at home, little bitterness 


munist powers by force rather than by 
negotiation, and this theme is heard fre- 
quently in the House of Commons. 

There are many, too, who harbor a 
feeling of hurt pride and envy that the 
U.S., rather than Britain, has become 
the strongest single nation. This is a more 
deep-seated sentiment than is generally 
realized. 

Distrust of the U.S. is fanned energet- 
ically by Communists and their sympa- 
thizers. Campaigns are waged to dis- 
credit American airmen in Britain, to play 
upon racial tensions and to accuse the 
U.S. of insincerity in its international 
policies. 

There are long odds that the British, 
in a pinch, would never try to “go it 
alone” entirely, would never wish to risk 


a big split that really would isolate their 
country from the U.S. 

But, until that becomes a real threat, 
they will continue to use whatever lever- 
age they can, trying to sell the U.S. on 
the idea of sounding out Moscow for a 
settlement. Should Sir Winston’s failing 
health lead to his retirement, though, the 
British case for personal diplomacy would 
be greatly deflated. It is that much of a 
c .e-man project, hinging on the gifts of 
one man. 

As for Communist China, the inclina- 
tion to do more business and to favor a 
U.N. membership for the Peiping Gov- 
ernment is sure to persist. In the short 
term, the British are likely to maintain 
their curbs on strategic goods for the 
Communists until China’s behavior about 
postwar Korea becomes clearer—probably 
a matter of months. If there is any show 
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Comite 
COMMUNISTS DO THEIR BEST 
... to do their worst 


of a reasonable attitude by the Commu- 
nists, there will be prompt British pres- 
sure to restore all sorts of trade. 

The British simply do not have the 
anxiety or the bitterness about the Far 
East that steels U.S. policy in Asia. 

All in all, the mood in Britain is a 
disposition to “wait and see.” The Brit- 
ish really prefer to move toward the side 
lines, urging caution on both the U.S. 
and the Communist powers—and hoping 
that the role of “honest broker” can be 
played by London a little later on. 

Britons, despite their troubles of re- 
cent years in Iran, in Egypt and else- 
where, cling to a high opinion of their 
own diplomatic ability, of their capacity 
to prescribe remedies for the Communist 
menace that divides the world. 
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TO BANKERS, FUTURE LOOKS GOOD 


But Soft Spots in Business Will Bear Watching 


Is business starting to dry up 
for want of credit? 

Bankers around the country, 
interviewed by editors of U. S. 
News & World Report, say no. 

Loans are harder to get now. 
Bankers are in a cautious mood. 

Demand for credit outruns the 
supply of loan money. 

Even so, lots of loans are be- 
ing made. Business, in general, 
is good. Most bankers tell you 
there’s little cause for alarm. 


Talk to bankers across the country, 
and you find them, by and large, any- 
thing but pessimistic about the out- 
look for business and credit. 

The average banker will tell you that 
business remains good. There are soft 
spots, spots that will bear watching. But 
there is little, at the moment, to be 
alarmed about. 

That is the broad viewpoint of the 
men who, perhaps better than any oth- 
ers, are in position to keep a close check 
on conditions in their communities. 

This viewpoint shows up repeatedly 
in private conversations of bankers with 
members of the Board of Editors of U. S. 
News & World Report. 

Money, definitely, is tighter than it 
was a while back. With a scarcity of 
money to lend, banks are screening loan 
applications more carefully. Old, well- 


established customers, as a rule, get 
preference. Others often are turned 
down. 


It is increasingly difficult, in some 
areas, to get bank money for building 
houses, for stocking used cars, for ex- 
panding business inventories. 

Still, this point is emphasized: There 
is no credit famine in this country. 

If you question that, bankers will re- 
mind you that the total of bank loans 
outstanding is up, not down. Why, then, 
does money seem tight? The banker ex- 
planation is that the supply of cash avail- 
able for lending has not increased as 
rapidly as the demand for loans. 

Here are samples of the comments of 
bankers and other credit executives 
around the country. 

An Ohio banker, in a medium-sized 
industrial city, sees it this way— 
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Business is good here. Tighter credit has 
had only moderate effects in this commu- 
nity. Few lines of business and a minority 
of consumers have been affected substan- 
tially. Most have felt little change, if any. 
That situation is likely to continue as long 
as business stays good and people don't 
try to borrow too much money. 

Actually, we are lending more money 
this year than last. We couldn't increase 
our loans more than we have, because of 
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our deposits. The bigger business ac- 
counts have been reduced by about 2 
million dollars. It’s a case of business put- 
ting less money into the bank, rather 
than the bank putting less money into 
business. 

I feel we have about reached our limit 
on mortgages, however. They already 
make up nearly half the loans we hold. 

Like most lenders, we're now setting 
tighter terms for any new mortgages. 
GI's are expected to pay at least 10 per 
cent cash for a house, instead of putting 
up maybe 5 per cent or nothing at all, as 
they once did. The mortgage, making up 
the balance, is payable in 20 years or 
less, instead of 25. 

We also had to tighten up on some 
building-material dealers and appliance 


dealers. They seemed to be getting over. 
stocked. We warned one building-supply 
firm it was carrying small builders for too 
long. In that line, it’s a common practice 
to let builders have supplies on credit and 
expect to be paid when the houses are 
sold. But, when house sales slow down, 
this practice leaves the dealer in a risky 
position. 

We're not inclined to 


much make 


loans on used cars nowadays. We leave 


that mostly to the finance companies. 
But we're still ready to lend to people 
who buy new cars. They rate with us as 
very high security. 

Our installment loans come to nearly 
a million dollars. We're not worried 
about them—nor about the 27 billions 
of consumer credit throughout _ the 
country. Those who profess alarm about 
this just don’t want to lend money. 

We're also not tightening up on és 
tablished merchants and manufactur 
ers. 

We make loans of as much as $200,000 
at a time without worry. A successful 
merchant can get what he needs to stock 
up for the coming season, just by telling 
us what he plans to buy. The usual rate 

(Continued on page 20) 
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of them. Most needs for 


Attitude about business 
remains optimistic. Few 
loans are being called. 










Bank is pressed tee cash, 
already owes Federal Reserve 
and hesitates to borrow more. — 


How Hard Is It 
To Borrow Money 


Loans to business to expand 
inventories are sometimes 
being turned down. 









THE BANKER’S ANSWER 


Loans are rising faster than 
deposits. Many customers 
keep smaller accounts now. 


Bank holds lots of mortgages, 
now finds the real estate 
market weakening. 













Small personal loans-are 
welcome. People with 
regular jobs pay promptly. 


Bank examiners are getting 
more inquisitive, check 
closely on loans. 





Loan terms are a little 
stiffer than they were. 
But credit isn’t drying up. 











For loan money the bank does 
have, old customers usually 
get preference. 
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IT’S TOUGHER THESE DAYS TO GET CASH... 
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of interest, however, is now 5 per cent. a 
bit higher than before. 

But, generally speaking, most busi. 
nessmen and consumers feel no shortage 
of funds here. Business is booming, 

A New York banker, in the midtowy 
business district, reports— 

At the moment, our deposits are not 
quite so large as they were this time last 
year, Some big companies have been 
taking money out to invest in U, § 
Treasury short-term securities, which 
pay more interest than they did. These 
depositors used to keep 5 million dollars 
or so in their accounts. Now they may 
have only 3 million. 

Other depositors are drawing out 
money to pay taxes. The law calls for q 
speed-up in corporation tax payments 
this year. 

The result is that we have a smaller 
base of money supplies from which to 
make loans. Yet we are lending more 
than we did in the early postwar period, 
Then we limited our loans to 25 per cent 
of our deposits. Now we are lending 50 
per cent. That is as far as we want to go. 

We are not making loans to any new. 
comers. And we write no mortgages on 
homes. We concentrate on supplying 
our old, established customers. 

Our policy is more restrictive than it 
was a year ago. When a client wants 
money, we require a financial statement 
covering the past five years. We want to 
look at the trend of his business and see 


‘ how well it is managed. We are also 


careful not to let too much money go to 
any one borrower. We remember the 
losses some banks took years ago when 
their biggest customers collapsed. 

Companies that borrow from us are 
also checking more closely on the peo- 
ple who owe them money. 

On personal loans, we are optimistic. 
We only wish that more people realized 
that we are prepared to extend them 
personal loans. These are being paid 
promptly and involve little risk. 

With care and spreading of risks, we 
feel we are ready for a decline in bus- 
ness, if any. 

But we are not predicting a slump. 
We believe business volume is on a pla- 
teau and leveling off. We have no worry 
about retail credit, as long as employ- 
ment remains at a peak. And we feel 
that inventories are not abnormal in 
the light of current sales. 

A San Francisco banker has these 
things to say— 

Bank examiners are getting more it- 
quisitive, more critical of any weakness 
in handling loans. Delinquencies in loan 
accounts are about four times what they 
were six months ago. 

Why should we make any shaky 
deals? We've got all the customers Wé 
need for the money we have to lend. 
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Four months ago we told appliance 
dealers we would not give them more 
credit on floor stocks, until they reduced 
inventories. We aren't worried about re- 
tail inventories in general, but we are 
resisting any expansion. We've also re- 
fused to take on some new retail ac- 
counts on the ground that we're already 
overloaned in certain lines. 

Even our best customers are now 
charged 5 per cent on most types of loans. 

We find that, with credit harder to 
get and interest rates up, manufacturers 
and distributors are pressing their cus- 
tomers for prompt payment. Many find 
their collections slowing up and are try- 
ing to do something about it. 

Dealers can still get loans from us on 
new cars. We make no loans on used 
cars older than 1946 models. On 1946-47 
models, we make the dealer guarantee 
payment by the buyer, so that we never 
get stuck with the car. What’s more, we 
no longer go by book values in deciding 
how much to lend. 

One of our competitors not long ago 
canceled all loans to used-car dealers. 

A man who wants to borrow to go into 
business has a tough time. 

Some new ventures get help but on 
strict terms. A man and wife recently 
asked us for $2,500 to build a pet shop. 
They owned a house and kennels where 
they trained dogs for shows. We let 
then have the money, but only after 
they put up the mortgage-free value of 
their house, got a cosigner on the note, 
and also lined up a Government guaran- 
tee on the improvements. 

We find that people are still rather 
carefree about borrowing, in spite of all 
the talk about how much they owe. 

A savings banker in California feels 
as follows— 

I don’t think consumer loans are too 
heavy. People are trying to keep their 
payments within their ability to pay. 
That’s why there’s been a slowdown in 
appliances and some other lines. The 
average consumer is pretty sensible. 

But you can’t train people to save in 
advance. Consumer credit, at high level, 
will always be with us. It’s up to lenders 
to insist on sound terms. 

People worry about credit on cars. 
They forget that 58 per cent of cars are 
used, at least partly, for business. People 
are going to keep on paying on them and 
buying. Some auto prices are too high, 
but I see no reason for the market to de- 
late drastically. 

Economists say we're heading for 
trouble. I tell people that’s a healthy 
sign, It keeps us all from getting too 
careless. 

Another New York banker observes— 

It is only in the automobile and other 
hard-goods fields that we notice a tend- 
facy to curtail credit. A year ago, an 
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automobile dealer carried on the aver- 
age no more than three unsold cars on 
his floor. Today he is carrying, average, 
as many as 15. 

In most makes, new cars can be pur- 
chased at a discount. It’s tough on the 
so-called “independents.” Today, one of 
the “independent” makes does not have 
a dealer left in Manhattan. A local deal- 
er in another make recently gave up 
his franchise. An “independent” dealer 
who started out last year with good 
money behind him sold out his business 
not long ago. 

The automobile manufacturers and 
the appliance makers have just produced 
more than the public will buy. 

Retail credit holds to a large volume. 
And our personal-loan business has 
grown by leaps and bounds. The average 





even in depression days, we used to ap- 
prove half of our applications for loans. 

And a department-store manager on 
the West Coast— 

Easy terms are essential to keep goods 
moving. A lot of our competitors seem to 
be selling terms rather than goods. That 
is, they bring in customers mainly on 
the basis of easy credit. To compete, 
we're selling on easy terms. But we are 
weeding out bad risks, and collections 
are being pressed. 

What's shown by these talks with 
bankers and other executives is that, for 
many people and many businesses, cred- 
it is not as easy to come by as it was a 
little while ago. 

Lenders are inclined to ask more 
questions, to check more closely on 
whether the borrower is a good risk. 


—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


PEOPLE ARE SAVING MONEY 
. .. but banks could lend more than they have 


borrower on a personal loan is employed, 
salaried and making good. We are glad 
to have all of this business. 

Money has been scarce, but the bor- 
rower, if he must have it, can usually 
find someone somewhere willing to lend. 
Credit costs more, but it does not appear 
that restriction on credit is curtailing 
output and turnover. 

Other businesses besides banking are 
taking a new look at people who owe 
them money. 

A loan-company president in the Mid- 
west says this— 

A year ago we were able to make 
loans to 4 out of every 5 people who ap- 
plied. Now only 3 out of 5 get the money 
they want. That may still sound like a 
high proportion, but remember _ that, 


Businessmen in some lines have found 
themselves badly pinched for money. 

This does not mean that bankers, as a 
group, are running for cover. Few bank- 
ers around the country are predicting an 
early recession. Most of them are some- 
what more cautious than they were a 
few months back. They are conscious of 
trouble spots that are appearing in the 
business picture, but there is little evi- 
dence of alarm. 

The tightening of credit felt by many 
bank customers in recent months has 
arisen primarily because the demand for 
loans has outrun the supply of money 
available for lending. Even so, lots of 
loans still are being made. Bankers, most 
of them, will assure you that credit is 
not drying up. 
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Back to School—and a Bigger Jam 


It's back to school, and the 
same old problems, for 34 mil- 
lion American children—and the 
school boards. 

Schoolmen find, for the ninth 
year in a row, rising enrollments, 
crowding, teacher shortages, 
higher expenses. 

Pupils find more turmoil and 
tension, but generally a better 
education than their parents got. 


Another great wave of children 
from the World War II baby boom is 
hitting the nation’s schools this Sep- 
tember, and an even greater wave will 
arrive next year. 

Parents and educators in many places 
are beginning to feel that they are on 
a treadmill when it comes to schools. No 
matter how fast they raise taxes and 
build new schools, the number of new 
children always outruns the estimates 
and overcrowding seems to get worse. 

The number of new pupils invading 
grade schools will drop a bit year after 











Source: U. S. Office of Education 
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next, as the chart on this page shows, but 
total enrollment will go on rising until 
1958 or later. By then the high schools 
will be in the middle of their population 
crisis. They already are getting small in- 
creases in enrollments, warnings of a tre- 
mendous upsurge ahead. 

Actually, there has been substantial 
improvement in the school situation in 
thousands of communities. A vast school 
construction program is beginning to pay 
off in better facilities and a higher level 
of basic education, in many areas. But, 
for the nation as a whole, the schools are 
still losing their race with the stork. The 
trouble centers mostly in defense areas 
and in new suburbs of big cities. 

In many of those areas, where popu- 
lation growth has doubled or trebled the 
school enrollments, overcrowding and 
turmoil have become the bane of the 
schools. Children go to packed class- 
rooms, sometimes with 40 or 50 squeezed 
into space built to accommodate 25 or 
30. Three out of every five classrooms 
are overcrowded, in comparison with the 
space-per-pupil standard of the 1930s, 
when most of today’s parents were in 
school. 

Despite this overcrowding, which is 
growing more general in extent as the 
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Teacher and Room Shortages to Last for Years 


big nation-wide population rise of World 
War II moves into schools, there has 
been no measurable decline in the gep. 
eral quality of elementary education, 
That is the judgment, and comment, of 
top officials in the National Education 
Association and the U.S. Office of Edy. 
cation. 

Their feeling is that, in most urban 
areas, school boards and school admin. 
istrators have managed to stretch their 
facilities and staffs so that they are giy. 
ing children about the same genera 
quality of instruction that they got in 
the 1930s and the 1940s. This instruc. 
tion, these officials feel, is much supe. 
rior, on the average, to the schooling 
available 30, 40 and 50 years ago. 

That’s about the only general opinion 
that professional educators permit them- 
selves to voice about the quality of grade. 
school education today. Obviously, the 
extent of overcrowding and the serious 
nature of its effects vary widely from 
school to school and from community to 
community. 

Wherever overcrowding does occur, 
the educators point out, two harmful de- 
velopments tend to develop almost auto- 
matically: Teachers are unable to give 
children the amount of individual atten- 
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tion that produces the best results. And 
the tensions and irritations that plague 
children are heightened now to a notice- 
able degree. 

One educator singles out the rise in 
tensions among children as the predom- 
inant feature of this school period. It 
stems in part, in his opinion, from crowd- 
ed conditions in classrooms, corridors and 
playgrounds. It also reflects, as he sees 
it, the effects of television, movies, radio, 
automobiles, and parents’ feelings of in- 
security arising from wars and threats of 
war. 

He adds that from observation the av- 
erage youngster of today is more sophis- 
ticated, and a faster learner, than the av- 
erage child of earlier periods. 

On other aspects of the schools’ pros- 
pects enrollments, new classrooms, 
teacher shortages, federal aid—there is 
this to report: 

Enrollments. More than 4.2 million 
first graders will jam into public schools 
this school year, and around 500,000 will 
enter private and parochial schools. That 
will bring a net increase of about 2 mil- 
lion pupils over last year in elementary 
classes—the largest one-year rise on rec- 
ord, Next year there will be another 
increase, of more than 2 million. 

These increases are piling up on top of 
the eight successive increases that be- 
gan in the autumn of 1945. This eight- 
year rise has brought total elementary 
enrollment to around 27 million. Schools 
this year thus will be trying to instruct 
and supervise about 7 million more chil- 
dren than they had to accommodate 





eight years ago. It’s a 35 per cent in- 
crease, nationally, in pupils. 

Grade-school enrollments will rise an- 
other 2 million before they begin to sta- 
bilize at around 29 million pupils in 
1958. 

High schools will be entering their big 
pressure period by then. High-school en- 
rollments went up 95,000 last year, and 
they will increase another 274,000 this 
year, to a total of about 7.3 million pu- 
pils. It’s the beginning of a long period 
of growth, resulting from the World War 
II population upsurge, that will last until 
1970 in the secondary schools. 

Teachers. Around 45,700 elementary- 
school teachers were graduated from 
college in 1953. The schools need about 
118,000 additional teachers. The result 
is a shortage of about 72,000 instructors, 
which will have to be met by enlisting 
part-time teachers and those with “emer- 
gency” teaching certificates, and, in many 
cases, by increasing the class load on in- 
dividual teachers. 

Some schools complain that the richer 
areas are “raiding” their better teachers, 
by offering more attractive salaries, other 
inducements. The average annual salary 
of classroom teachers increased last vear 
from $3,240 to $3,400. 

The teacher shortage up to now has 
been confined to the elementary schools, 
in general. A similar shortage of high- 
school teachers seems certain to develop 
soon—one more problem for harassed 
school boards and educators. 

Classrooms. The rise in enrollments 
already has produced the biggest school- 
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building spree in the nation’s histery, 
and all signs suggest that this spree will 
continue for years. It’s a building effort 
that was slow to get started and it still is 
not quite keeping up with accumulating 
needs as educators measure needs. But 
it is producing results. For example: 
During the first five postwar years, 
1946 through 1950, new classrooms were 
being built at a rate averaging about 10,- 
000 rooms a year. In 1951, construction 
hit high gear and an estimated 47,000 
new units were completed. In 1952 about 


50,000 rooms were added; in 1953 
another 50,000 units are going into 
place. 


The U.S. Office of Education, hew- 
ever, figures that the country ought to 
be building about 73,000 new units this 
year—30 per cent more than are going 
up. Needs include 53,000 to care for the 
increase in enrollments, plus 20,000 that 
are required annually to replace class- 
rooms worn out, primitive, or too far 
from the new centers of population. 

As officials see it, a “deficit” of school 
space has been accumulating for about 
20 years, and now totals around 345,000 
classrooms. To take care of this backlog 
of needs, and care for increased enroll- 
ments ahead, the U.S. would need to 
build about 770,000 classrooms, plus re- 
lated facilities such as cafeterias and 
gymnasiums, in the next seven years. 

Meeting that goal would involve dou- 
bling the present pace of school construc- 
tion. 

Federal aid. There is no present in- 
tention, on the part of the Eisenhower 
Administration, to ask for a program of 
general federal aid to schools. On this 
point the new U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, Lee M. Thurston, says that 
“States and local communities must solve 
their own school problems—as is required 
under the Tenth Amendment to the Con- 
stitution.” 

Commissioner Thurston goes on to 
point out that Congress has voted anoth- 
er 136.5 million dollars for subsidies to 
certain schools in defense areas “where 
the Federal Government created the 
school problem.” 

That’s the outlook, nationally, as the 
1953-54 school year opens. Another big 
increase in enrollments is intensifying the 
familiar problems of recent years.” 

Overcrowding, teacher shortages, big 
construction outlays, rising taxes for 
school purposes, all seem to increase year 
by year. Basic cause is the population 
rise that began with World War II and 
still continues. 

This population upsurge has hit the 
grade schools and now is beginning to 
reach high schools. The facts and figures 
indicate that the job of providing facili- 
ties to educate the coming masses of 
children is only starting. 
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THE DOOR TO FREEDOM 


Army Rule: Nothing’s Too 


It is a delicate and exacting 
task — helping American Gls 
make the trip back from Com- 
munist prison camps to freedom. 

Army Secretary Robert T. Ste- 
vens was in Korea when the 
prisoner exchange began. He 
wrote for U.S. News & World 
Report this story of the steps 
taken to ease each captive’s 
return. 


By Robert T. Stevens 
Secretary of the Army 


FREEDOM VILLAGE, KOREA 
Freedom Village is basically a large 
warehouse, with ancillary tents and 
temporary buildings, oiled-sand floor- 
ing, wooden duckboard walks and 
gravel roads. By U.S. standards it is 
not impressive looking, but the sign 
across the entrance which reads “Wel- 
come to Freedom” must make it look 
better than Broadway to the returning 
prisoners of war. 

As the returnee enters the building, 
the first man he sees is a Marine guide 
who will shepherd him through the proc- 
essing. 

First he visits a doctor, who gives him 
a quick medical once-over and adminis- 
ters any first aid he needs. Twenty Navy 
doctors, assisted by twice as many medics 
and corpsmen, man this station. They 
evaluate the returned prisoner's condi- 
tion—critical, serious, or satisfactory— 
and pass him on to the Adjutant Gen- 
eral section where his name, serial 
number, next of kin and other basic 
information are checked against existing 
records. 

As soon as a man’s identity is estab- 
lished and recorded, all the information 
is placed in a “casualty message” to 
Washington, which is the first step in 
official notification of next of kin. The 
message reaches the States in just under 
three hours. 

Mail, a precious commodity so long 
denied to many of the men while they 
were in prison, is already sorted and 
waiting for them. A branch of Army Post 
Office 100, which has handled prisoner- 
of-war mail all along, held 4,100 pieces 
of mail at the beginning of Big Switch, 
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ARMY SECRETARY STEVENS 


Mail... milk... medics ... meditation 


alphabetically arranged. As soon as a list 
comes down from Panmunjom, a clerk 
pulls out each man’s mail, and sends it 
to him by runner. He has it in a matter of 
minutes after his arrival. 

At the next station the returnees can 
visit with the chaplain. Protestant, Cath- 
olic and Jewish chaplains are present. 
The men seem hungry for a chance to 
talk with their God in their own way. 
More than three quarters of the re- 
patriates stop here. Many take Com- 
munion, or kneel and pray at one of the 
altars. “Most men, however,” says Chap- 
lain W. H. Vinson, of Port Arthur, Tex., 
“just want to talk to a chaplain of their 
own faith.” 

While he gets a snack—400 pints of 
fresh milk are flown from Japan daily— 
each man, if the doctor has approved, is 
asked whether he would like to see the 
press. Many take the opportunity of an 
interview because it allows them to get a 
message home quickly through press re- 
ports, as well as giving them the relief 
of getting stories of their imprisonment 
off their chests. 

The next stop is the showers. Physi- 
cal rehabilitation begins here. Most of 
the men take about 20 minutes scrubbing 
themselves in their first hot shower in 
up to three years. Small wonder that the 
showers were the one place in the en- 
tire processing that jammed up a bit. 
Soap and hot water seem routine to most 





Good for Captive GI's 


Americans. To our returnees. this Was 
luxury and they reveled in it. 

The next stop is a complete medical 
examination at the adjoining 1]th 
Evacuation Hospital. The hospital takes 
a chest X ray and blood samplings, I} 
examines eyes, ears, nose and _ throat 
and teeth. The examination, including 
time spent waiting for results and time 
out for lunch, takes less than two hours. 

When the repatriates have time for 
lunch, they get a special meal in small 
portions. “We try to teach them to take 
small amounts for a while, so they won't 
get sick,” says Capt. Barbara Kennon, 
of San Antonio, Tex., the hospital dieti- 
tian. “By the same token, they can’t eat 
rich food; we give them a little roast 
beef and whipped potatoes, unbuttered 
vegetables, and, of course, milk and ice 
cream.” 

Those who are discharged by the hos. 
pital are ready to get their clothes and 
leave. They are issued a complete uni- 
form and a pair of regulation Army 
oxfords. A special foot-measuring device 
was brought by the Quartermaster to 
Freedom Village, along with shoes from 
size 5A to 12EE. A tailor shop has been 
set up~complete with three sewing ma- 
chines—for proper fitting. The Army 
brought in specialists to do the cutting, 
measuring and sewing. 

Clothed, examined and checked, the 
repatriates stop at a station to be dusted 
with DDT, and then go into a recrea: 
tion room run by the Red Cross to await 
their helicopter to Inchon or the 12lst 
Evacuation Hospital. 

The Red Cross recreation room pro- 
vides the returned prisoners with their 
first sense of being really free. It is a 
colorful room with big pictures of the 
Statue of Liberty on the left of the 
entrance and the Golden Gate on the 
right. Most of the men are there about 
half an hour. 

As the first in a long chain of places 
meant to help fit the men back into Amer- 
ican life, it is staffed by pretty Red 
Cross workers and equipped with cur 
rent magazines, Ping-pong, and even 
house plants (donated by the members 
of the senior officers’ mess in Seoul). 
Most of the men are content just to sit 
and talk, but almost everyone takes a 
look at a magazine and tries out the 
soft sofas that were especially built for 
Freedom Village. 

As one soldier said, relaxed at last, 
“Now I'm alive.” 
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PAYS OFF 
ON CAUSTIC T00! 


But it’s no gamble in the purchase of caustic 
soda! Columbia-Southern has shown customers 
how the investment for equipment to handle 
liquid caustic soda in higher concentrations can 
result in savings that range all the way up to 


$35,000 annually. 


At one time, liquid caustic soda could be 
shipped only in concentrations up to 50%. Then 
Columbia-Southern pioneered the development 
of tank cars to handle 73° concentration—and 
also perfected a patented system of unloading 
at customers’ plants. Since more caustic can be 
handled per carload, the savings to customers 
can be appreciable. 


Most large volume users were quick to take 
advantage of the availability of 73°, caustic. But 
since there are numerous factors involved, the 
desirability of a change-over was not readily 
apparent to others, especially where smaller 
volumes were required. Through its Technical 
Service, Columbia-Southern has analyzed the 
individual situations of its customers, enabling 
many of them to effect savings that quickly 
exceed the costs of equipment involved. 


Yes, playing the percentages is good business 
for users of caustic soda—and is additional evi- 
dence of the value of Columbia-Southern policies 
of alert, progressive service to customers. 


COLUMBIA-SOUTHERN 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
420 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Russia’s New 


Communists missed the boat in 
Germany, and they know it. 
That's clear from the new Moscow 
line. 

Effort to woo West German 
voters, coax them to Communism, 
is being played down. East Berlin 
riots made it look silly. 

Idea now is to spread distrust 
of the West, try to block a united 
Germany, kill off any hope of a 
new German Army. 


BONN 

A major shift in Soviet tactics is be- 
coming apparent here in Germany. 

Moscow has abandoned its play for a 
quick upset of Chancellor Konrad Ade- 
nauer’s Government in next week’s elec- 
tions in West Germany. Instead of mov- 
ing toward German unity, Moscow now 
is only talking unity while maintaining a 
divided Germany, promoting discord 
between the Western Allies, waiting for 
a break. 

Soviet aims in Germany have _ not 
changed. Moscow still wants to prevent 
German soldiers from serving with U.S. 
troops and their allies in the defense of 
Western Europe. Moscow still wants 
eventual control of united Germany. 

Soviet methods, however, have been 
changed by events. Emphasis after 
Stalin’s death was on a direct appeal to 
West Germans to get rid of the Ade- 
nauer Government. to get together di- 
rectly with East German Communists 
“for unity and peace.” The East German 
regime was “prettied up”’—made to look 
more respectable. Only Adenauer and 
the U.S., said Communists, prevented 
German unity. 

East Germans themselves smashed 
the Soviet line by rioting against the 
Communist puppet regime last June. 
Communist leaders were so discredited 
before all the world that no responsible 
party in West Germany could consider 
doing business with them. 

After the June riots Germans who 
expected Moscow to continue wooing 
West Germans looked for a purge to 
remove the discredited leaders. Instead 
the same German Communists were 
called to Moscow and given a tremen- 
dous reception. 
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Game in Germany 
Talk Unity, Stir Up Discord Until West Cracks 


That ended Moscow’s bid for West 
German support of direct talks with the 
East German Communists on_ unity. 
Adenauer’s major opponents in the West 
German elections, the Social Democrats, 
could not stomach the Communists. 

Other Soviet moves to appeal to 
West Germans likewise have failed. 

Soviet promise to return German war 
prisoners looked good on the surface. 
But Soviet leaders have admitted hold- 
ing only 13,500. West Germany claims 





wants to build up the European Defense 
Community, to persuade all concerned 
to ratify the European Defense Pact 
and to get German soldiers to contribute 
their share for European defense. 
Weapons needed to arm 12 divisions 
of West Germans, at a cost of about 19 
million dollars, already are in U.S, 


stockpiles. West Germany is denied an 
arms industry of its own, so the U.S. 
must produce most of the arms for a force 
of about half a million Germans. These 





—United Press 


WILL THERE BE A VICTORY TOAST, TOO? 
West Germany‘s Chancellor Adenauer, U.S. High Commissioner Conant 


the Russians hold 100,000. Mass release 
is not in sight. 

Cancellation of Soviet and Soviet- 
satellite claims for war reparations from 
Germany held little interest for West Ger- 
mans. Transfer of 33 industrial plants, 
from Russian Communist to East German 
Communist hands, sparked no enthusi- 
asm from West Germans either. At best, 
both measures may help German Commu- 
nists to clear up their own bookkeeping in 
East Germany and make a slight im- 
provement of conditions there. But West 
Germans are far better off and know it. 

For Soviet Russia, it is now to be a 
waiting game in Germany. Moscow is 
counting on differences between the 
Western Allies and the West Germans 
themselves to keep German soldiers out 
of the European defense forces. 

For the U.S., the aims and tactics in 
Germany remain the same, The U.S. 


will include about 1,800 light and heavy 
tanks and some 1,300 tactical airplanes. 

Job facing the U.S. after the Ger- 
man elections, even assuming a West 
German Government co-operative with 
the rest of Western Europe, is enormous 
and loaded with pitfalls. Soviet Russia is 
out to complicate the U.S. task by ham- 
mering in the propaganda line that it isa 
question, for West Germans, of the Euro- 
pean Army or a united Germany, of wat 
or peace. 

Struggle for Germany, by the shift 
in Soviet tactics, is to be prolonged, not 
brought to a head. For the U.S.. thus, 
the prospect is for a long, wearisome 
and expensive effort—to quiet French 
fears of revived German militarism, and 
to convince the West them- 
selves that freedom in co-operation with 
the West is better than German unity 
under the threat of Communist control. 


Germans 
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BORG-WARNER brings you 


all these basic home services! 


automatic 
WASHERS AND 
DRYERS 


ALSO 
WRINGER 
WASHERS 


AUTOMATIC 
WATER 
HEATERS 


For homemakers selecting equipment for 
easier, modern living, the name Norge 
identifies what is newest and most efficient. 
For Norge is Borg-Warner serving the 
home... one of many examples of Borg- 
Warner engineering ingenuity. 


Norge appliances that safeguard 


Almost every American 
benefits every day from 
the 185 products of 


BORG-WARNER 


the food... cook the meals... 
wash and dry the clothes . . . pro- 
vide hot water .. . a// reflect the 
Borg-Warner resolve to ‘‘design 
it better—make it better.”’ 

This striving for quality benefits 


ELECTRIC 
AND 
GAS RANGES 


REFRIGERATORS 
AND MATCHING 
FREEZERS 


you outside of your own home, too. For 
Borg-Warner is a name linked with many 
great names in almost every field of indus- 
try. Products of Borg-Warner’s varied skills 
and great production facilities are included 
in countless things you use each day. 
Your car is one example. 19 of the 20 
makes of cars contain essential operating 
parts from B-W. Planes, ships, trains de- 
pend on B-W parts. B-W equipped ma- 
chinery speeds production on 9 out of 10 
farms. Today, the name Borg-Warner 
means better living for every American. 





PRODUCTION 





These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: ATKINS SAW ¢ BORG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL ® BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS @ CALUMET STEEL @ CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR ¢ DETROIT GEAR 
FRANELIN STEEL @ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS ¢ INGERSOLL STEEL ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING ® LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. ¢ MARBON 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS ® MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT @ MORSE CHAIN @ MORSE CHAIN, LTD. © NORGE ® NORGE HEAT ¢ PESCO 
PRODUCTS @ REFLECTAL CORP. @ ROCKFORD CLUTCH @ SPRING DIVISION ¢ WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS ® WARNER GEAR ® WARNER 


GEAR CO., LTD. e WOOSTER DIVISION 





From head 


Your friends, the glycols, help shampoo your hair, 


lo toe 


smooth your skin, and even improve the fabrics of the clothes you wear 


FEW OF US 
practically all of us are in constant and pleasant association 
with this man-made family of chemicals which are known 
to chemists as the dihydroxy alcohols. 


would recognize a glycol if we saw one. Yet 


SMOOTH AND PLEASANT— That pleasant feeling you get 
from many modern skin lotions. sun-tan creams. or shav ing 
creams—that’s the work of some of the glycols. The latest 
shampoos don't leave your hair dry and brittle—thanks to 
the same glycols. 


THE FIRST MAJOR USE ot glycols was in “Prestone” one- 
shot anti-freeze. Today, every where you turn glycols are at 
work for you. One is a vital ingredient in a new. man-made 
textile fiber. Others keep liquid mixtures. such as medicines, 
cosmetics, and hair tonics, from separating in the bottle. 
They keep tobacco fresh and moist. soa soft and 
pliable. and also are used to make your car's new improved 


hydraulic brake fluid. 


FROM OIL AND GAS— These busy aids to better living are 
obtained from petroleum and natural gas. Certain of the 
glycols in turn are used to purify the natural gas that serves 
so many of us in our homes and at work. 


UCC PRODUCES GLYCOLS-— As pioneering leaders in the 
field of petroleum chemistry, the people of Union Carbide 
produce great quantities of glycols in many forms—and 
hundreds of other chemicals that make ours a better world 
in which to live. 

FREE: Learn more about the interesting things you use every day. 
Write for the illustrated booklet “Products and Processes” which tells 
how science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, CHEMICALS, 
Gases, and PLASTICS made by Union Carbide. Ask for booklet E. 


7 si ON 1 
Union CarBipeE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 EAST 42ND stREET ([I]ae 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include — 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS e EVERFADY Flashlights and Batteries e NATIONAL Carbons e ACHESON Electrodes « PYROFAX Gas 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals e HAYNES STELLITE Alloys « PREST-O-LITE Acetylene 


DyNEL Textile Fibers ¢ BAKELITE, KRENE, and VINYLITE Plastics e LINDE Oxygen e PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 
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LUNCH IN ENGLAND, DINE IN U.S. 


What's Ahead in Jet Travel 








The British are coming—fast—in a bid to 
take over the world air-travel market. U. S. 


has been supreme for years. 


Britain's pride is the Comet I, first commer- 
cial jet liner. Comet | planes fly London-to- 
South Africa, London-to-the-Orient, at 8 miles 


a minute, 8 miles high. 


By 1956 there will be newer, faster Com- 





LONDON 


Q Sir Miles, what has been the reac- 
tm of passengers to the Comet jet air 
liner? 

A We find passenger traffic on the 
(omet easily transcends any other form 
¢ aircraft. The ‘attraction isn’t speed 
done. There’s extreme comfort, too. Pas- 
sngers like flying above the weather. 
They appreciate the absence of vibration. 
And after a flight there’s no feeling of 
fatigue. 

Q What are typical passenger com- 
ments? 

A Invariably they praise the great 
steadiness of the aircraft at high speed. 
The coffee drinkers like to tell of filling 
acup to the brim without losing a drop. 
The cigarette smokers describe their long 
ah. And the people who play parlor 
gimes balance coins on card tables. Chil- 
tren often build miniature houses with 
decks of cards used for vertical support. 
There’s a sensation of standing still with 
tie world running past you. 

Q You're about 8 miles high in a 
(omet going at about 8 miles a minute? 
A That’s right. 

Q Just to illustrate, how fast does a 
Comet go from London to Tokyo? 

A About 36 hours over all. The flying 
time is 28% hours. There are eight stops. 
The week-end service leaves London Fri- 
(ay morning and stops at Rome, Beirut 
ad Bahrein Island in the Persian Gulf 
the first day. Pakistan and India are 

ossed the second morning, with stops 
it Karachi and Calcutta. There are calls 
at Rangoon, Bangkok and Manila before 
the last leg to Tokyo, which is reached 
‘arly Sunday morning. Generally, flying 
ina Comet cuts down by one half the 
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Told by Head of British Line 





time the journey takes in a piston-driven 
plane. 

Q The Comets are all on international 
routes? 

A It’s not worth while putting a Com- 
et in the air for less than a thousand-mile 
journey. London to Rome is one of the 
shortest Comet stages—covered in ap- 
proximately 2% hours compared with 
some 5 hours for a conventional air liner. 

Q Have you made any money with 
Comets? 

A Yes. We have made a profit on the 
Comet services. The Comet’s passenger 
attraction enables us to run it practically 


-BOAC 


SIR MILES THOMAS 


ets, flying to South America and the U. S. 
You will be able to lunch in London, dine in 
New York, when these new planes operate. 

To get the story of Britain’s jets, Charles H. 
Kline, associate editor for U.S. News & World 
Report in London, interviewed Sir Miles Thom- 
as, head of the Government-owned British 
Overseas Airways Corp. 














full on every trip. We break even with 
about 70 per cent of the seats occupied. 
We've been running on some routes as 
high as 85 per cent occupancy. 

Q Are your accounting methods com- 
parable to those of privately owned lines? 

A Yes, there’s nothing magical or mys- 
tical or phony about it. We pay interest 
on our capital, we cover our overhead 
and we make a net profit on the Comet 
operation, That’s better than we do on 
the other, older, piston-driven aircraft 
which are subject to exactly the same 
accounting formula. 

Q What is the profit-and-loss situation 
about BOAC as a whole? 

A Five years ago, when I joined the 
corporation, we were running at a deficit 
of the equivalent of nearly 24 million 
dollars a year. For the year ending April, 
1952, we broke into the black. Although 
I can’t give exact figures now for the fis- 
cal year ending April, 1953, we will again 
have made a marginal profit. We’re out 
of the red operationally. 

Q How many jets are in service? 

A At the moment we are running 
seven of the Comet I series and one new 
Comet I-A. 

Q Is the Comet a safe airplane? 

A The Comet has safety factors as 
high as any plane that is flying interna- 
tional routes today. Once the pilots have 
done their training and know the tech- 
nique it’s not more difficult to handle 
either in taking off or landing than any 
other international aircraft. 

Q Could you spell that out further? 

A In the air the crew has to work a 
little harder on navigational problems than 
they do in the ordinary piston-driven 
aircraft. But that is just because of the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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“Tm it...! 


*...I’m the whole Payroll De- 
partment. 


“But I’m not complaining. I 
never had it so good. 


“When the Boss installed a Todd 
Form-Master, it was the turning 
point for yours truly. No more 
late nights at the office slaving 
over payroll. Best of all—no 
more of that useless copying of 
payroll records.” 


With the new Todd Form- 
Master, your payroll clerk can 
save hours of time, make the 
required three sets of records at 
once, cut payroll preparation 
costs 60% or more. To get all 
the facts mail the coupon below. 


COMPANY, INC. 






ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

THE TODD COMPANY, inc., 
Dept. NWR, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


Please send me full information about the Todd 
time-saving, money-saving Payroll Systems. 


Firm 





-_Zone__State___ 
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higher speed of the Comet, its high fuel 
consumption, and high-altitude routes. 
But, all in all, we don’t find any opera- 
tional difficulties in the services we are 
running today. They include London to 
Johannesburg, South Africa, three times a 
week; London to Singapore, London to 
Colombo and then the other service half- 
way across the world, London to Tokyo. 

Q How many Comet accidents have 
occurred in service? 

A BOAC lost a Comet and crew and 
passengers in a storm in India in May. 
There was an earlier mishap at Rome 
without any injuries. Another operator 
lost a Comet at Karachi on a delivery 
flight. 

Q Regarding the Comet crash in In- 
dia, Sir Miles, the damaged parts now 
are being studied in Britain to reach defi- 
nite conclusions. What is your opinion? 





————_ 


course from Calcutta to Delhi. Ther 
was also a time difference. But equally 
the pilot and crew of the piston plane in 
question said they had five minutes oj 
the most severe buffeting they h 
known although they were not 
center of the monsoon storm. 

Q What British organization approved 
the Comet I for passenger service at the 
beginning of 1952? 

A The Air Registration Board, a Brit. 
ish Government Agency similar to the 
U.S. Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
It’s made up of representatives of the 
manufacturers, the air lines and Gover. 
ment ministries. In fact it’s cosmopolitan 
in its make-up and completely unbiased 
and impartial. 

Q In the past the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration in the U. S. has accepted 
ARB findings and vice versa? 


ad ever 
in the 


—BOAC 


THE COMET’S COMPLEX CONTROLS 
“The crew has to work a little harder on navigational problems’ 


A In the absence of the full metal- 
lurgical report it would be imprudent as 
yet to attempt a specific analysis of this 
accident. We do know that the weather 
at the time of the tragedy was extremely 
severe. We also know in wartime similar 
weather conditions caused similar acci- 
dents even to fighters built to withstand 
very great strains. My feeling is that, re- 
grettable as the accident was, it might 
have happened to any other aircraft and 
hence was not specifically connected with 
the design or operational characteristics 
of the Comet. 

Q Wasn't there one report that a pis- 
ton-driven airliner safely covered the 
same route in India as the lost Comet a 
short time earlier, without any trouble? 

A No. A piston-driven air liner was 
flying on the Calcutta-to-Karachi route, 
which is different from the Comet’s 


A Well, it’s usually been vice versa. 
The ARB has accepted CAA certification 
because up to now the traffic’s been all 
one way. It’s been Britain buying Amer- 
ican planes, not the U. S. buying British. 

Q What do you think of some rather 
bitter British complaints that the CAA in 
the U.S. hasn’t certified the projected 
Comet III? 

A I think blood pressures have got 
unnecessarily high on both sides over 
this purely academic question. Put in 
simplest terms, some of our British news- 
papers have asked for an airworthiness 
certificate for a model which exists only 
thus far in the paper stage. 

Q The row is premature? 

A Yes. There is not even any British 
certification of this model as yet. To 
criticize the U.S. for not approving an 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Western Pacific buys 


- $1 ROLLER-BEARING GONDOLAS 









OAC 










to speed steel shipments! 


In line with its policy of providing unusually high 
standards of service to shippers, Western Pacific is now 
operating high-speed, cool-running, roller-bearing 
gondola cars to assure on-time arrival of heavy steel 
coil shipments despite extreme weather conditions. 


Just another reason why WP has become “the most 
talked-about railroad in the West”! Some other reasons: 
100% dieselization, complete CTC installations, 
development and operation of first compartmentizer 
cars and first cushion-underframe box cars. 
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General Offices: 526 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 











ve rvb ody benefits when 


you select Employers Mutuals to handle your 
“After Hours” Group Insurance. We bring to 
Group Insurance the vast experience and 
specialized skills which have made us a rec- 
ognized leader in Workmen’s Compensation 
and allied casualty fields. Employers Mutuals 
Group Insurance gives you the finest serv- 
ice at the lowest possible cost: An outstanding 


claim staff whose on-the-dot claim payment 


through nearby branch offices wins the en- 
thusiasm of employer and employee alike... 
complete, positive follow-through within your 
own organization. Wouldn’t you rather have 
your Group Insurance plan 
launched, served and admin- 
istered by specialists ? Write 
us for complete information. 








The Employers Mutuals Team 


EMPLOYERS MUTUALS 
saiabllibsiiatalaitiliiiie of WAUSAU 


Offices in principal cities...Consult your telephone directory 





ys 


& RS > 
Employers Mutuals write: Workmen's Compensation-Public Liability-Automobile-Group = Enptove 


Health and Accident-Burglary-Plate Glass-Fidelity Bonds-and other casualty insurance. 
Fire-Extended Coverage-Iniand Marine-and allied lines. All policies are nonassessable. 
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EMPLOYERS MUTUAL- LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY . 
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incomplete airplane is completely silly 
and it throws unnecessary grit into the 
Anglo-American relationship—which, be- 
lieve me, I wholeheartedly deplore. 

Q This bickering arose, I believe. as 
an offshoot of the order from the U. §, by 
Pan American World Airways for three 
of the Comet III's in 1956? 

A Yes. The Pan American order js sub- 
ject, of course, to guaranieed performance 
and the contract has dates at which the 
order can be rescinded or canceled, We 
are working along with Pan American in 
their order procedure and the manufac. 
turer’s guarantee. 

Q Would that mean, Sir Miles. that 
Pan American might get Comet III mod- 
els ahead of BOAC? 

A No. As a matter of fact we had an 
option for the first 10 of the Comet IIL 
If Pan American had to wait until we 
had taken delivery of all those, there 
would have been a big time lapse. So 
Juan Trippe, PAA’s president, and I got 
together. I gave up some places in the 
waiting line. This will enable BOAC to 
have the first one or two of Comet III 
and then Pan American will get some 
and then we get some more. 

Q In other words both of vou expect 
to have some of the Comet III's during 
the calendar year 1956? 

A That’s right, according to the way 
in which the production is planned and 
if all the tests are satisfactorily com- 
pleted. 

Q As I understand it, the Comet IIl 
is expected to carry 56 first-class or 78 
tourist passengers and to be capable of 
North Atlantic service? 

A Those are the 
Comet III. 

Q Now, in between there will be the 
Comet II which you contemplate using 
on South Atlantic services and perhaps to 
Australia? 


expectations — for 


A Correct. We're planning to intro- 
duce the Comet II, which is a 44-seater, 
over the South Atlantic to Brazil and 
elsewhere in June, 1954. We shall pro- 
gressively cover the South American 
routes with two or three round trips a 
week. Then we will go on with what we 
call our “Kangaroo route” which is Lon- 
don to Sydney, Australia through Singa- 
pore. We should cover that progressively 
as the Comet II comes out of the factory 
and the crews do training trips. 

Q Up to now I believe output has 
been only a little better than one a 
month; when will the makers be turning 
out Comets at a rate, say, of half a dozen 
a month? 

A They should be up to that rate of 
production by the middle of 1954. 

Q Did the British Government sub- 
sidize the Comet? 

A The British Government, through 
the Ministry of Supply, bought two of 
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he Comet I off the drawing board and 
me of the Comet II series to help get 
hings started. It’s a common practice for 
he Ministry of Supply over here to buy 
prototypes off the drawing board. But 
Iso, so far as the Comet is concerned, 
R30AC showed its faith by placing defi- 
site orders for a fleet of Comets while 
hey were still in the drawing-board 
stage. 

Q So there was a considerable backlog 
of Government orders for the makers at 
an early stage? 

A It has been shown to be sound 
business. 

Q Now, | believe, counting other air 
lines and the Pan American deal there 
have been more than 50 definite orders 
for Comets and about 100 more are the 
subject of serious negotiation? 

A Yes, that’s our understanding from 
the manufacturers. 

Q Isn't the Comet II sold at the equiv- 
alent of 1.5 million dollars, while the 
Comet III may have a price tag close to 
2 millions? 

A Approximately so. 

Q If Boeing Airplane Co. in the U. S. 
has a prototype of a commercial jet liner 
fying at the end of 1954, you will then 
have the Comet II in service and the 
Comet III coming up? 

A Yes, if Boeing does so by the end 
of 1954, we certainly then will have some 
of the Comet II’s in service. But the 
Comet III still will be in the prototype 
stage. Don’t forget that the period of 
gestation for an airplane as between the 
prototype stage and the production stage 
is lengthy indeed. It was more than two 
and a half years from the flight of the 
frst Comet prototype to our getting it 
into service. Boeing will have a gestation 
period, too. So we still feel on this side 
of the Atlantic we've got a reasonable 
amount of lead. 

Q What comes after the Comet III? 
Are there to be commercial adaptations 
of any of these new superbombers? 

A Many details of these prototypes 
are still on the secret list. But we're very 
much attracted to a civil derivative of 
one of these remarkable new bombers. It 
seems likely that one or more will de- 
velop into a 100-seater, commercial air- 
craft, flying better than 550 miles an 
hour. And a range well above 3,000 miles 
would give us a most attractive trans- 
atlantic service to operate between Lon- 
don and New York. 

Q You mean that by 1960 a hundred 
people might fly the Atlantic in 5% 
hours? And this would compare with an 
earlier, projected Comet III service of 6 
hours? 

A At the moment we’re not contem- 
plating a nonstop, east-to-west flight 
from London to New York with the 

(Continued on page 34) 
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with DEPENDABLE 
RED SEAL POWER 





Continental Red Seal F-162 powers this Model 4E2S 
4-inch irrigation pump, built by Marlow Pumps, Ridgewood, N. J. Red 
Seals will move more water, at lower cost, because every model 
is engineered expressly for its work. 















One reason why you see more and more Continental Red 
Seal engines on irrigation jobs is their unusually low 
operating and upkeep cost. If it is a Red Seal, it’s not 
only economical but dependable—whether it runs on 
butane, Diesel oil or gasoline. Continental Red Seals, 
product of 50 years’ experience in engineering power 
units for specialized jobs, are built to run and keep on 
running with a minimum of fuel, a minimum of attention, 
a minimum of costly down time. Red Seal users’ satis- 
faction is double-clinched, coast to coast, by factory- 
approved service and genuine Red Seal parts. 
1819 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 23, NEW YORK 1252 OAKLEIGH DRIVE, EAST POINT (ATLANTA) GA 


6218 CEDAR SPRINGS ROAD, DALLAS 9, TEXAS « 3817S. SANTA FE AVE., LOS ANGELES 58, CALIF. 
910 S. BOSTON ST., ROOM 1008, TULSA, OKLA. 
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‘for Railroads 
oo With Cement Grout Fillings 


Even railroads are troubled with cavities. They are soft spots or 
water pockets in the roadbed caused by uneven settling of the soil 
or by poor drainage. They weaken the track, require continual 
maintenance and slow down trains. 

Happily, the cavities can be filled with cement grout, a mixture 
of portland cement, sand and water. Pumped into the cavity under 
pressure, it hardens and stabilizes the roadbed. More than 55 rail- 
roads have used pressure grouting. It reduces maintenance, permits 
heavier loads and assures a faster, smoother-riding track. 

Pressure grouting is a product of Portland Cement Association 
research. For more than a third of a century the object of this 
research—and PCA’s field engineering and education programs— 
has been more durable construction at lower annual cost. The: 
results have contributed to the building of a stronger nation and 
to better living and working conditions for all Americans. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 W. Grand Ave. A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
Chicago 10, III.) and concrete through scientific research and engineering field work 
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Comet Ul. We should make one stop at 
Gander, Newfoundland, because we want 
to make very sure of our fuel reserye and 
our alternate fuel margins before 


inated : com- 
mitting ourselves to forecasts. 

Q With a one-stop jet service ACross 
the North Atlantic by, say, 1958. what 


would the passenger schedule be like? 

A You might lunch in London and 
dine in New York. Of course. that would 
be a freak due to the difference jn time 
zones. (New York time is five hours be. 
hind London.) It really would he a see. 
ond dinner in New York with one meal 
in the air in between. 

Q Can you express that in « theoret- 
ical timetable? 

A A businessman might visit his office 
in London in the morning, huich, take 
off at 2 p.m., stop at Gander anid be jn 





AIR SCOOPS IN THE CLOUDS 
‘,.. with the world running past you” 


‘ 


New York soon after 5 p.m., local time. 
Roughly seven hours or so in the air, one 
hour on the ground. Eastbound from 
New York to London the prevailing 
winds would, of course, cut flying time. 

In perhaps seven years from now, 
by 1960, you should have 100-seater 
turboprop types of jets capable of a 
daily round trip, London to New York, 
without a stop on either trip. The same 
aircraft would do the double journey six 
days a week, leaving one clear day out 
of the week for maintenance and restock 
ing. It’s hard to guess about any sort 
of timetable hour by hour. 

Q What about landing fast jets on 
fields such as Gander when they’re cov- 
ered with ice in the winter? 

A It’s quite a problem to reduce all 
the momentum of the jet with brakes 
when you have no reversible propellers. 
We're studying whether parachutes at 
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a 
be he tail would be best, whether there 
ind aan be developed some form of gear for 
m- reversing the thrust of jets. Or whether 
‘ll be cheaper to have flame throwers 
— aking the ice off the runway and sand- 
hat ng it down so the brakes act in the 
> jormal way. ; 
ind Q Then, that’s a substantial trans- 
uld atlantic problem for jets? 
me A Yes, it’s a real seasonal problem. 
ce Q What about mid-air refueling of 
er. jets when they run low on kerosene? 
eal A There are a number of questions 
involved. One is that a gallon of fuel 
rete supplied to an airplane, say, 30,000 feet 
up is a great deal more expensive than 
Rice a gallon of fuel delivered on the ground 
ake by a tanker truck. There is the additional 
in hazard of the reliability of the refueling 


> 


plane. Also there might be an unfavor- 
able psychological reaction from pas- 
sengers to the idea of contacting a re- 
fueling plane. 

Q You are pretty cautious about this, 
aren't you? 

A Maybe it’s an unwarranted fear, 
but one has to have regard to the feelings 
of passengers in these matters. 

Q On your flight to Tokyo, are some 
passengers unable to sleep because the 
Comet stops so frequently for fuel? 

A Yes, that’s true for the Comet I. We 
have also had occasional passenger crit- 
icisms that the plane is so fast there isn’t 
time for rest. 

Returning from South Africa recently 
] found that one of our intermediate 
fignts is only two and a half hours long. 
$o by the time I had enjoyed a meal and 
aglass of wine it was about time to fasten 
seat belts for landing. There wasn’t time 
for a snooze. 

Q How will you beat the sleep prob- 
lem? 

A With the Comet II and Comet III 
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FOR CHEMICALS — CERAMICS — STEEL — METAL PROCESSING — PETROLEUM 
— TEXTILES — PAPER — FOOD PROCESSING INDUSTRIES 


Fielden Electronic Measuring, Record- 
ing and Controlling Instruments are 
finding ever increasing use in control 





Telstor Electronic Level Indicator meas- 
ures continuously, with accuracies of 
+ 2%, the levels of liquids, viscous 

















having increasingly larger fuel capacity and indication of process variables,so fluids, powders or granular solids. 
- the flight stages can be longer and, of necessary in modern instrumentation. Readings can be recorded at distances 
one course, there will be more opportunity _ Unless you really meed instrumenta- greater than one mile. 
a to sleep. At present with the first model, tion of laboratory precision (which in- Fielden electronic level instruments 
nn the fuel being kerosene and thus less variably costs more ) simplified Fielden have no moving parts—no diaphragms 
re dangerous than gasoline, we allow our eo ipneapngaiey ead “4 —no floats—no pneumatic or hydraulic 
yw, f Bassengers to stay on board and sleep ser drew dca. piping. Circuitry is simplicity itself, 
we during refueling stops. pd For sonmaiie and only one vacuum tube is required. 
- Q That was done recently when you j ; ‘ ——- a oo 
. flew members of the British royal family Tekolog Electronic Recorder is accurate pe as ed. Write for full in- 
me ° Rhodesia and back? ” + 1% of full scale or better. Only ” 
ra A Yes, exactly. On both trips we had t principal units in the instrument. . , porate 
all the jet liner fitted with sleeping berths. Tektor Electronic Level Control is a de- SEE THE FIELDEN DISPLAY AT 
4 Q The Times of London recently esti- pendable level-limit controller or indi- THE NATIONAL INSTRUMENT 
ik mated that Britain enjoys a lead in com- cator for nearly any material. Accurate SHOW SEPT, 21-25 — CHICAGO 
mercial jets over the rest of the world to 16” change in liquid level. 
P of from four to five years. Would that 
be be your own estimate, Sir Miles? 2) 
A Yes. As the prospective purchaser igh 

all of new equipment I would say that today elder. 

ret both in the pure jet and in the turboprop 
a field Britain has a lead of about that INSTRUMENT DIVISION 

- much. And we're going to do our best to 

keep it that way. ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS COMPANY * 2920 NORTH FOURTH ST. * PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PRESS FORGING UPSET FORGING 


ONLY KROPP OFFERS COMPLETE 








complete forging facilities 


Whether you need drop, upset, flat die, or press forgings 
...the Kropp plants can produce and mass produce 
each type for you. Modern Kropp forging 

equipment is available in quantity to produce any 
volume you specify to meet your schedules. 

Because facilities are complete, Kropp 
recommendations will be always unbiased as well as 
technically reliable. For a complete choice of the best 

in forgings...place Kropp, the world’s 

largest complete forging facilities, in your service. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS . TELEPHONE...Blshop 2-1900 
SUBSIDIARIES: KROPP STEEL CO., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
KROPP FORGE ORDNANCE CO., MELVINDALE, MICHIGAN 
KROPP ENGINEERED PRODUCTS, CICERO, ILLINOIS 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





TEHERAN....LONDON....PARIS.... 


>> TEHERAN--Iran's danger is far from over. 

The new.Government is insecure, and shows it. You sense it the moment you 
land at Teheran airport. Passengers are scrutinized by special police. Baggage 
is searched with unusual thoroughness. A tiny radio in this correspondent's 
baggage was examined minutely to make sure it wasn't a transmitter. 

In town, Sherman tanks and armored cars still guard Government buildings 
and the squares where the mobs normally form. Uniforms are everywhere. 

The city is under martial law. The curfew is strictly enforced. If you 
appear on the street after curfew you risk either a bullet or a night in jail. 

To leave Iran is even harder than to get in. First, the police have to be 
approached for an exit permit. Then, at the door of the plane two officials in- 
dividually examine each passenger, comparing pasSSport photos with the face of 
the passenger. Gendarmes stand behind the officials, just in case some of the 
collaborators of ex-Premier Mossadegh try to run the gantlet. 





>> One danger the Shah's new Government faces is the Tudeh, the Communist 
Party of Iran. The Tudeh is down, but it is not out. 

Tudeh members total around 20,000. They're the hard core. 

Tudeh fellow travelers number at least five times that total. The Tudeh 
whipped up a mob of around 100,000 a few weeks ago in Teheran Square. 








>> In theory, Tudeh is illegal, outlawed. But this doesn't hamper it much. 

Communist fronts are: easily organized in Iran. "Partisans of Peace" are 
one such front. Then there are the usual societies of "democratic journalists" 
and “democratic lawyers." Behind these labels, the Communists work in safety. 

Communist papers are suppressed one day, show up the next day under new 
names. In addition, two underground papers keep going steadily. 

Communists in Government are hard to root out. Even when not in the key 
jobs, they can sabotage policy at lower levels. Thus, a Communist in the Jus- 
tice Ministry can manage to lose the file on a case just before the trial. 

Communists in the Army are something of a problem, too, among noncoms. 














>> Iran's Communists, after all, came very close to taking power away from 
Mossadegh. But they made two mistakes. For one thing, they underestimated the 
strength of the pro-Shah sentiment. For another, their timing was off. They 
waited too long. General Zahedi, the new Premier, and the Army moved first. 


>> Now, if Zahedi can find a way to pay the Army, he can breathe easier. 
An unpaid Army is no match for the Communists. Army pay is low, equivalent to 





(over) 
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about 17 cents a month for the Iranian conscript, but even that is more than an 
empty Iranian Treasury can scrape up. 

As Premier Zahedi is discovering, Mossadegh did quite a wrecking job on 
Iran. He not only drained the Treasury and shut off revenues from oil but also 
Spent the sterling backing for the currency and resorted to printing-press money, 

Zahedi's problem is to pay off some substantial domestic and foreign loans 
by the end of the year, find a way to finance essential imports, and clean up 
back salaries of Iran's civil servants and--especially--the Army. 

If the U.S. won't help, apparently Russia will. If neither offers quick 
aid, Zahedi's unpaid Army may break ranks, letting Russia win by default. 











>>’ But Teheran expects the U.S. to come through. 

Pro-American sentiment is already emerging, in anticipation. Anti-American 
Slogans are being painted over. An American official whose office was wrecked 
by mobs now says: "For the first time in months I can walk down the street and 
not worry about some hoodlum spitting on me, or yelling 'Go home, Yankee.'" 

The pendulum is swinging to the the U.S. side--for the moment, at least. 











>> LONDON--Britain's defense chiefs are having their eyes opened to what 
Communists inside Britain can do. Wildcat strikes by a Communist-led union of 
electrical workers are hitting at these key Spots: Britain's atomic research 
center, oil refineries, a steel plant, London Airport. 

"This is guerrilla warfare," a union official explains. Aim is to force 
negotiations for a pay raise. So the strikes are short, token affairs. 

The point, however, is that the strikes affect activities vital to Britain 
in time of war. They show how a Communist-led union could, in case of war with 
Russia, cripple British atomic output, oil and steel plants, air travel. 

It's a jolt to British officials inclined to minimize British Communists. 








>> PARIS--The strike by 2 million Government employes may actually have done 
France more good than harm. It accomplished something the U.S. has been trying 
to do for six years--revive France's non-Communist labor unions. 

The real story of the strike is the fact that the anti-Communist unions got 
the jump on the Communists at the start, seized the initiative and held it. 

Communist unions were afraid to get out in front. Their attempts to start 
political strikes recently have fizzled. Their membership has fallen off. 

The anti-Communists knew that French workers were ripe for a strike, even in 
midsummer. The only question was who would lead it. 

Now, the anti-Communist unions have their best chance in years to win over 
the unorganized workers, who comprise three fourths of all French workers, and 
who in the past signed up with Communist-controlled unions. 

As French workers see it, the August strike was the biggest blow at a 
right-wing Government in a hundred years. The anti-Communist unions that led 
the strike stand to gain membership as a result. 














>> As far as Premier Laniel is concerned, however..... 
His economy program is shot full of holes. Wages probably will rise. Prices 
are likely to stay above world levels. lLaniel is left as a man without a policy. 
The new strength of the anti-Communist unions, however, and the declining 
power of Communist unions, may mean more to France than Laniel's setback. 
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Ask the man who helps feather millions of new “nests” a year—Americans are 
the most restless people on the face of the earth! Millions changed their resi- 
dence in the war years. U. S. census reports show that in every year since 1947 
an average of 29 million* Americans have begun the year in one house and 


| The most migratory ended it in a different one! 


This movement means the shifting, far or near, of millions of families, with 
everything they treasure—pitchers to pianos. And moving means movers, and 


bird in the world! their motor vans, the “magic carpets” from here to there, anytime. 
If you should want to join the migration—for a better job in a distant city, 
for new opportunity anywhere in America—isn’t it a comfort to know the 
movers will be ready to help you? 


The reasonable cost, good service, and direct delivery of motor carriers, plus 
the careful handling your belongings will get, mean you are less tied down to 
one job, one spot, than ever before! The moving van is just one more symbol 
of the indispensable service that a// the trucking industry gives you every day. 


If you’ve got it—a truck brought it! 


*Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S. Dept. of Com- ‘SUP’ American Trucking Industry / Se 


merce: Current Population Reports —Series P-20. 
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with HERBERT BROWNELL, JR.= 


Attorney General of the United States 


‘COMMUNISTS IN THE U.S. 
A GREATER MENACE NOW’ 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Since the Attorney General is 
the chief law-enforcement officer of the Govern- 
ment, the question of Communist infiltration, of 
loyalty checkups and the problem of insuring an 
incorruptible personnel in federal departments 
and agencies and of antitrust enforcement are 
within his responsibility as head of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. : 

To get the view of the new Attorney General, 
editors of U.S. News & World Report interviewed 
Mr. Brownell in their conference room. Follow- 
ing is an authorized transcript of the informal con- 
versation on many phases of his work. 








HERBERT BROWNELL, JR., born in Peru, Nebras- 
ka, in 1904, was graduated from Yale. He began 
his law career in the New York firm of Elihu Root, 
former Secretary of State, shifted two years later 
to the firm of Lord, Day & Lord, where he spe- 
cialized in business law. 

In politics, Mr. Brownell was elected to the 
New York Legislature in 1932, despite a Roosevelt 
landslide, managed Thomas Dewey’s campaigns 
for the Governorship and Presidency, became 
Chairman of the Republican National Commit- 
tee and played a key role in General Eisen- 
hower’s campaign. 








Q Is the Communist Party more or less active, Mr. 
Attorney General, than it was, say, a year ago? What 
does the FBI find on that? 

A They think it is a greater menace now than at 
any time. 

Q Why so? 

A The Communists have gone underground since 
the Smith Act trials started. They are better organ- 
ized, and detection is more difficult. 

Q The membership is probably smaller, isn’t it? 

A It is cut down to about 25,000 now from 100,000 
—one fourth of what it was before the Smith Act trials 
started. 

Q That has no relation to the effectiveness, how- 
ever, does it? 

A No, that is correct. 

Q Can you show that they are better organized? 

A We can generalize on that statement as a result 
of our experiences in the FBI and general law enforce- 
ment, yes. 

Q What do you suppose has happened to the 75,000 
Communists that they have trimmed out of the organ- 
ization? Are they still Communists? Have they be- 
come antis, or what? 

A They are not members of the Communist Party, 
but they are obviously subject to the propaganda of 
the Communist agents. 

Q Wasn't it J. Edgar Hoover who said that for 
every member of the Party there were 10 fellow trav- 
elers? 
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A I think Mr. Hoover did say that. There is a great- 
er amount of straight Communist propaganda coming 
in from Russia now than at any other time. 

Q If they have all gone underground, why is that? 
They still have a party, don't they? 

A But their espionage activities are much more un- 
derground now than they were. _ 

Q Were they ever above ground on that? 

A Well, they were pretty bold about it, yes, at the 
time when Russia was considered an ally of the United 
States. 

Q Inwhat field do you think most of those Commu- 
nists can be found now? Are they spread through all 
organizations, or are they concentrated in some partic- 
ular fields? 

A I suppose there are more in labor unions than 
anywhere else. 

Q Not concentrated in the clergy? 

A No. 

Q How do you know that the Communists are bet- 
ter organized? Is there anything further you can say 
on that? 

A Yes. We judge largely from, I’d say, our single, 
most important activity, the Smith Act cases and the 
investigation of prospective Smith Act cases. 

Q Just what are the Smith Act cases? 

A They are the prosecutions under the law which 
says that anyone who advocates the overthrow of the 
Government by force or violence is committing a 
crime. Before we came in, there were several convic- 
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Party Membership Going Underground . .. New Methods 


Of Checking on Loyalty ... Clarifying the Antitrust Rules 


tions under that law, notably the New York case of 
the 11 top Communists, which was the test case. Since 
then we have had several successful prosecutions, in- 
cluding the one at Honolulu a couple of weeks ago and 
the ones going on in Seattle now and in Pittsburgh, 
and we are going to start shortly on two others. That 
involves an immense amount of investigatory work, 
all of which doesn’t show up in the actual cases. 

Q Do you feel that the Smith Act is a good law? 

A I think it is an excellent law and has done a great 
deal, first, to stop the activities of the top Communists 
and, second, to make the American people realize the 
danger of what they’re facing from Communist activi- 
ties in this country. But I don’t think that’s inconsist- 
ent with the statement that they are organizing their 
forces more effectively. 

Q How do you feel on outlawing the party alto- 
gether? 

A We have taken no position on that. 

Q It used to be said that people didn’t want to out- 
law it because then it would drive them underground. 
Well, if they are already underground now, what's the 
harm in outlawing the party? 

A That’s the argument in favor of outlawing it. We 
haven’t taken any position. 

Q Well, aren’t they outlawed under the Smith Act? 

A That’s an awfully difficult question to answer. 
Many people say that, in substance, they have been 
and might just as well formally be. So far, the prose- 
cutions have been confined to leaders of the Commu- 


nist Party for taking a very active leadership position 
in the American Communist Party. 

Q But it is still no crime to be a member of the 
party, 1s 1t? 

A The argument is that if you are a member of the 
Communist Party you thereby advocate the overthrow 
of the Government by force or violence. 

Q Does that need to be a conspiracy? If I advocate 
it, without having any connection with the party, but 
on my own, will that violate the Smith Act? 

A Sure. 

Q That gets pretty close to a rather basic infringe- 
ment of freedom, doesn’t it? 

A Well, I think there is one place where it should 
be “infringed” and that is in advocacy of overthrow- 
ing the Government, by force and violence. 

Q Isn't that a little hard on Thomas Jefferson? He 
said a revolution every 20 years would be a pretty 
good thing. 

A I don’t think he meant by acts of force and vio- 
lence. 

Q What are you doing about Communists in 
unions? Do you have any new plans to get rid 
of them? 

A We expect to work in co-operation with this new 
congressional committee which is to investigate that 
in the coming months. 

Q To find a new means to deal with it, you mean? 

A Well, their scope will be larger than ours. They 


(Continued on next page) 
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.- - ‘We’ve added 60-some names to Attorney General’s list’ 


will be investigating not only whether there has been 
any violation of the present law but also whether there 
is any need for additional legislation to eliminate the 
Communist influence. As far as we’re concerned, we 
have some prosecutions pending now under the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 

Q False affidavits? 

A Yes. 

Q The President has been quoted as saying that the 
rooting out of subversion was primarily the responsi- 
bility of the executive branch unless it breaks down, 
and then Congress should step in. Has the Administra- 
tion been given an opportunity to root it out without 
Congress’s having to step in? 

A There has been no interference in so far as the 
security program is concerned. 


Time Is Needed to Clean Up Subversion 

Q Well, in the sense that the Administration 
should be allowed to do it itself first, do you feel 
that the Administration has been given its oppor- 
tunity? 

A In time, no. We said at the beginning that it will 
be this autumn sometime before we have been through 
with examining the case. 

Q Of course, the only way that Congress could in- 
terfere would be to investigate— 

A I think if the program hasn’t clicked by next year, 
it would be the perfectly legitimate thing for Congress 
to step in. 

Q But you feel that now you are being given the 
opportunity? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q Is there any other subversive movement in this 
country other than Communism? Is there any fascist 
group that amounts to anything? 

A Nothing anywhere near as effective as the Com- 
munist activity. There are certain groups. There is this 
Ku Klux Klan group which was active around Miami 
and a few other places in Florida, Georgia and South 
Carolina. We have cases pending now. Then there are 
a number of small groups that you probably wouldn’t 
describe as fascist but who are certainly un-American 
in their activities. 

Q Aren't they operating pretty freely? 

A They are operating openly, yes. 

Q Are they as potentially dangerous as the Commu- 
nists? 

A I think they are un-American in their objectives, 
but the chief deterrent to it is a public exposal. 

Q But that is not true of Communism? 

A No, because the Communist conspiracy is a secret 
conspiracy international in its scope and much more 
political in its nature. 

Q Would it be any more legal and safe if they 
came entirely out into the open like the so-called fas- 
cist lunatic fringe? 
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A They wouldn’t be Communists if they did. That 
would change the whole character. 

Q Are you revising the Attorney General's list of 
organizations that are Communist fronts? 

A Yes. 

Q Have you been able to come through with that 
yet? 

A We’ve added 60-some names. 

Q Have you removed any names? 

A No. 

Q Haven't there been proposals that you check on 
the unions in that? Aren’t there some unions that are 
Communist run? 

A There are some, yes. 

Q Are they on the list? 

A I think there are one or two or three now from 
the old list. But they are not big AFL or CIO unions. 

Q What about former ones? 

A None of the big unions. 

Q Are you thinking about putting any former CIO 
unions on the list? 

A There’s nothing immediate on that. 

Q Can an organization get off the list? 

A A lot of them are off by reason of dissolution, but 
there has been none that has come in and been able to 
prove that—and they have the opportunity to do so 
at any time—it has changed its character. 

Q Before an organization goes on the list you make 
a thorough study? 

A Oh, yes, and then under our system—which was 
not true in the old days—we give them notice, and in 
so many days they come in and have a hearing with 
their lawyer and are entitled to cross-examination. It 
is only after that hearing that we decide whether to 
put them on the list. ; 

Q You have certain standards that apply? 

A Yes. 

Q Can they go to court if they don’t like your 
decision? 

A They are in court now. We have 12 groups that 
we have given notice to that unless they show cause, 
they will be put on the list. 


Ways to Get Off Attorney General's List 

Q Do you also have standards by which an or- 
ganization can prove that it is no longer Commu- 
nist? 

A There’s no specific standard, no, but they can 
easily disprove it if they came in and showed that 
there was a legitimate activity other than Communist 
or fascist or a subversive nature. That would be very 
easy for them to do. 

Q Have you put any new ones on the list lately? 

A We have notified the National Lawyers Guild 
that we intend to put it on the list. 

Q Is your list under the McCarran Act? 

A It is under Public Law 79, I think, the law which 
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.. ‘If you join, keep track of organization’s activities’ 


authorized the old loyalty program and the new em- 
ploye-security program. The list of subversive organi- 
zations the Attorney General furnishes to the heads of 
the Government agencies is one bit of evidence the 
department heads can use in deciding whether or not 
a person is a security risk. In other words, if a person 
belongs and is active in a dozen of these “front” organ- 
izations, that is a factor that the head of the agency 
can take under consideration before he decides wheth- 
er an employe is a security risk. 

Q Those organizations are still operating? 

A Oh, yes, and the present system is to organize a 
new organization for every particular drive, and then 
when the Government catches on to the fact that some 
subversive activity is going on, they drop that organi- 
zation and start a new one. 

We have a case now—the May Day Committee— 
which is organized for 30 days every year and then 
dissolves until next year in April, when they organize 
again. They happen to have the same officers. That 
presents one of the legal questions up before the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Board now. 


Publicity for Communist-Front Groups 

Q Do you think the Department of Justice has done 
enough in the past and can do more in the future to 
publicize the names of these organizations and their 
activities so as to prevent people from becoming en- 
tangled with them? Is that possible? 

A I think the congressional committees have done a 
better job on that than we have. That really isn’t our 
function, and I don’t see how we really can get into 
that. 

Q Lots of people say how, “Well, I didn’t know that 
that was a Communist front,” or, “You know how we 
are in America, we join things.’ Well, what can you do 
constructively to prevent people from joining things 
that they shouldn’t join? What does a man do when he 
is invited to join something? 

A We advise him to, first, read the charter and, in 
the second place, keep interested in it enough to know 
what is going on. 

Q There is no place where it is posted, though? 

A Yes. It’s published in the Federal Register. 

Q But no public place, like the post office? 

A No. But it is pretty easy to find out. 

Q Take organizations like the Committee to Secure 
Justice for the Rosenbergs. Obviously some of those 
committees were inspired by the Commies, but a lot 
of well-meaning citizens signed their petitions. How, 
as a practical matter, can you deter people from 
joining those things unless you tell them that that 
is a Communist front? But by the time you tell 
them it is a Communist front, the chance to get 
out of it is Sone— 

A That is just why they have adopted this tech- 
nique of a new organization for every movement. 
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Q What can the Government do about this to help 
the citizen? 

A They can’t do nearly as much as the free press 
can. We answer every inquiry and get them on the 
list as soon as we find out about them. 

If you join an organization, keep track of its activi- 
ties. The average intelligent person can find out if 
they are sticking to their original purpose, or not. 

Q Turning now to the whole question of law en- 
forcement, do you feel that the present laws are 
adequate to deal with espionage and disloyalty and 
subversive activities? 

A No. We think there are several weaknesses in the 
law. We will have some recommendations ready for 
Congress in January. Perhaps of most interest is the 
recommendation that we made to this session of Con- 
gress: that evidence obtained by wire tapping should 
be admissible in federal courts in espionage cases and 
any other cases affecting national defense. Congress 
did not pass the bill, however, with the result that we 
have some cases in cold storage that can’t be tried 
because the evidence is inadmissible. 

Q How about statutes of limitation? Do you think 
they are too short? . 

A Yes. I am going to make some recommendations 
to lengthen the statute of limitations in some national- 
security cases. 


Improvement in Security Rules 

Q What is your attitude toward the rules and regu- 
lations that are in force so far? What is your impres- 
sion of what you have been able to do with your own 
rules on disloyalty and security risks in the Govern- 
ment? Do you think your rules now are working all 
right? 

A I notice a great improvement in the working of 
the so-called “employe-security program,” which has 
replaced the old loyalty program of the prior Admin- 
istration. The improvements basically are that, in the 
first place, the standards are much more objective and 
cover a wider classification. 

Under the old program you practically had to decide 
whether in a man’s mind he was loyal to the Govern- 
ment, but now the criterion is whether the man is a 
security risk. He may be a bad security risk in the 
Government if he is a habitual drunkard or a dope 
fiend or a sex pervert or is known habitually to asso- 
ciate with Communists. It is much easier to prove that 
kind of objective standard, and, after all, that’s what 
we’re seeking to find out: whether a person is a good 
security risk. That’s the first improvement. The sec- 
ond improvement is that the hearing panel which 
hears the case is made up of Government employes 
outside the department in which the employe works, 
to prevent a repetition of the situation where his 
cronies are the ones who hear his case. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Q How would you be able to get at people who 
might be perfectly competent from a security stand- 
point from all you can find out and yet may have bad 
associations which might influence their minds? You 
don’t exclude the influence upon the minds of these 
employes? 

A No. If you can show that over a period of years 
they have associated with Communists, with subver- 
sives, with fascists, and this has entered into their 
activities, you have a case where a person might well 
be considered as a security risk if he were employed 
in a sensitive position of the Government. 

Q Under the power that Congress gives you, can 
you dismiss on those grounds? 

A If in the judgment of the head of the agency the 
person is a poor security risk. 

Q But you cannot dismiss on the ground of mere 
unsuitability? 

A That is correct. 

Q Have you had quite a few separations under 
this? 

A No one has collected statistics, but I, myself, 
think that the deterrent power is great— 

Q So that they don’t seek to get into Government? 

A That’s right, and that, of course, is the first aim 
of the program, to see that a stop is placed on re- 
cruiting people of that sort for governmental service. 
Then, secondly, over a period of time, we will get rid 
of any presently in the Government service. 

Q Then, under your system, the head of the agency 
is the one who must initiate action against an em- 
ploye? 

A And, also, he must be the one who makes the 
final judgment. 


Continuing Check on Loyalty 

Q Therefore, if the head of the agency is indifferent 
to this problem, there is no way you can check it by 
any other agency? 

A Yes, there is a way we can do that. We’ve endeav- 
ored to set that up by having a continuing board which 
checks on the various departments to see that action 
is being taken under the new program and that so far 
as possible uniform standards are maintained. The 
board comes under the jurisdiction of the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Q If the FBI turns up some information that is de- 
rogatory to an individual in the Government, that goes 
directly to the agency, but does any other agency in 
the Government know about it? 

A No. 

Q Therefore, if the FBI made its reports to the 
State Department, for example, and the State Depart- 
ment pooh-poohed it, there wouldn’t be anything fur- 
ther done about it? 

A I think we can count on the FBI in following it 
up. 


Q But isn’t that exactly what happened in the Tru- 
man Administration? They furnished the information, 
and the State Department took no action, and there 
was for a long time no governmental agency to check 
the State Department? 

A But we would have that under this Civil Service 
Commission setup. 

Q That is your substitute for the Loyalty Review 
Board? 

A Well, not a substitute for the Loyalty Review 
Board. Under the old system the Loyalty Review 
Board was an advisory board to the head of 
the agency. The head of the agency had the final 
authority. 


Authority to Act in Security Cases 

Q They had postaudit powers—powers to look at 
all these security panels and their results and deci- 
sions and review them. You have nobody with that 
postaudit power over any of the agencies today, have 
you? 

A Yes. This unit in the Civil Service Commission 
that I speak of does have the authority, and plans to 
exercise it, to spot check to see that the order is being 
enforced. 

Q And that reports to the head of the Civil Service 
Commission? 

A That is correct. Who, in turn, is required to re- 
port to the National Security Council. 

Q Are you having more or fewer complaints from 
the attorneys about the present setup? Weren’t there 
quite a few complaints against the old? 

A Since the promulgation of the new employe- 
security order, after its terms became really known, 
there were practically no complaints about the setup. 

Q Is there a possibility for persons of general unsuit- 
ability to be fired, although they have no connection 
with security in their job? That is, they can be fired as 
security risks when their real fault is unsuitability? 

A Well, they’d also have to be a poor security risk. 
They might be unsuitable persons in somebody’s judg- 
ment, but that doesn’t come under this order. 

Q And it is up to the head of the agency to decide 
whether their jobs are involved in security? 

A Yes, and that was true under the old order. The 
only difference is that under the old order you had 
these advisory committees—loyalty review boards 
they called them. They were purely advisory. They 
had no power to fire. The head of the agency didn’t 
have to follow their advice, and if he didn’t like the 
results from one review board, he’d set up a special one 
to review it a second time. 

The result was that employes, in many cases, were 
practically accused of treason and pilloried in publici- 
ty over a period of months, sometimes years. We be- 
lieve that that is a very great injustice to the employe 

(Continued on page 49) 
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' WIRE ROPE... 
Steel Sinews 


for Industry's 
Tough Jobs 


1. STRANDING MACHINES (J&L’s Wire Rope Plant, Muncy, Pa.) twist from 7 
to 37 wires at one time into strands of pre-determined construction. 2. WIRE 
ROPE CLOSING MACHINE. Here strands are assembled and closed into finished 
wire rope. 3. WIRE ROPE STOCKS. Every foot of J&L Wire Rope has been 


quality-controlled from ore to finished product. 


Wire Rope . . . strong, dependable, flexible 
...is at work on many of industry’s toughest 
jobs. On drilling rigs, construction equipment 

. in mills, mines, lumber camps... on 
cranes, docks and ocean liners . . . wire rope 
is the sinew that moves tons of equipment 
and raw materials. 

Safety and dependability are essential in 
wire rope performance. That’s why quality 
is the first consideration in the manufacture 
of J&L wire rope. 


JONES & LAUGHLIN 
PITTSBURGH 


Jones & Laughlin has pioneered in the de- 
velopment of new and better wire ropes for 
specific applications. 

The two newest J&L wire ropes, already 
in wide use in oil and gas well drilling, are 
PlastiKore, which has a core of solid plastic, 
and SpringKore, whose core is a coiled steel 
spring. 

Wherever wire rope is used, the name of 
J&L represents dependability .. . long service 
life... low operating cost. 
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many products—so vital to good 

living—that come into being as a 
rsult of the recovery of metals and min- 
4 als from native ores. 


The Allis-Chalmers grinding mill, at 
lft, is one of the most important machines 
processing these vital resources. Behind its 
design and construction is Allis-Chalmers 
100 years of experience in developing tech- 
niques of recovering metals from the earth. 


4 The job of this mill is to reduce the 

'48 already crushed and screened ore to fine 
particles, so that pure, usable metal can be 
extracted easily and economically. 
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This machine is part of the Allis- 
Chalmers team of crushing, screening and 
processing equipment that prepares every 

‘ kind of ore (iron, copper, aluminum, lead, 
anc and others) for industrial use. 


Like other members of the team, these 

em grinding mills have helped solve unusual 

production and recovery problems. For 

example, special Allis-Chalmers equipment 

ishelping to make practical the production 

of iron and steel from great U. S. reserves 

of Taconite—a plentiful but hitherto un- 
developed source of iron. 


This readiness to meet a new challenge 
sone of the reasons why Allis-Chalmers 
ba leader in mining and rock products 
machinery— machinery for producing 
America’s wealth of metals and minerals 
o which our good living depends. 


lProduce More—Have More—LIVE BETTER! 


ANTS IN: MILWAUKEE, WIS.— PITTSBURGH, PA.—NORWOOD, OHIO—BOSTON, MASS.—TERRE HAUTE, IND.—MONTREAL, P. Q@.—ST. THOMAS, ONT. 
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BEVERLY HILLS BEVERLY, MASS. 
Population: 29,032 Population: 28,884 
Settled in: 1907 Settled in: 1626 
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YOU PROBABLY LIVE SOMEWHERE IN BETWEEN 






As you can imagine, there’s a great deal of difference in these two cities 
in spite of their similar size. They are centuries apart in age, and their 
customs are as diverse as their heritage. 

You would see that quickly in the homes. True to New England tradi- 
tion, fine homes in Beverly, Mass., usually have multi-pane muntined 
windows gracefully curtained with white organdy. But in Beverly Hills, 
California, you’d hunt to find small panes of glass. Great window walls 
open onto patios and terraced vistas. 


Such divergencies mean there must be available to each city an entirely 
different supply of glass for glazing windows—a larger stock of small 
sizes in Beverly, Mass., more emphasis on large sizes in Beverly Hills. 
That’s one of the important functions performed by Libbey - Owens: Ford 
Glass Distributors and Dealers. They must know their individual com- 
munities and have all the many kinds of glass each needs. 
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Wherever you may live—between Beverly, Mass., and Beverly Hills, 
Calif.—it’s a certainty that an L-O-F Glass Distributor or Dealer has 
studied local needs and stocked his warehouse with the types and sizes 
of glass that may be needed to suit a community’s needs. 
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,.« ‘We have no purpose to extend the federal police power’ 


and is largely cured in this more expeditious way of 
handling it, and the same results follow from the fact 
that the standards are more objective and you are not 
necessarily a traitor to your country if you are fired 
under this program, as you almost assuredly seemed 
to be under the old one. 

Q You are giving the power to hire and fire to the 
head of the department? 

A So far as security risks are concerned. Not to 
hire, but to fire. 


Investigations of Justice Department 

Q Do you have any objection to your acts being re- 
viewed by the Congress as they are now doing to the 
Department of Justice of the preceding Administra- 
tion? 

A Oh, no. Our Department has been under investi- 
gation by four committees now since January. 

Q What committees were they? 

A Two governmental-operations committees, the 
special committee of the House investigating the De- 
partment of Justice, and the special committee of the 
Senate investigating the Office of Alien Property. 
We've had friendly relations with all four committees 
and think we’ve furnished them valuable information, 
and they’ve been helpful to us. 

Q Can they be helpful in checking on these security 
cases? 

A Are you thinking of the employe-security pro- 
gram or the general subversion in Government? 

Q Both. 

A Well, take the second one first, which, of course, 
is a much larger field. We believe there is a very 
legitimate place and a very important place for con- 
gressional investigating committees because evidence 
of subversion may not show up until the statute of 
limitations has run. 

Q What do you mean by “subversion’’? 

A Well, I was using it in a broad sense—a 
violation of really any of the Title 18 crimes: 
treason, bribery of public officials, violation of 
the espionage laws, misconduct in office, any of 
that type of crime. 

Q And you say it may not show up until after the 
statute of limitations is run? 

A That is correct. The Alger Hiss case is a good 
example of that. 

Q What about the other fields? You spoke first of 
the employe-security program. 

A I think there is a place there for the congressional 
investigating committee if they find that there’s a 
breakdown in the enforcement of the order. Primarily, 
it is the job of the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, as the President said in his first address to Con- 
gress 

Q How do you feel about the power of the Federal 
Government in the area of crime? Do you think that 
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you should extend your powers, or do you think that 
they have been to some extent stretched by preceding 
Administrations? 

A You have to particularize a bit on that. We are 
against a national police force, for example. 

Q Well, complaints reported at the recent Gover- 
nors’ Conference say that the FBI is now indulging 
in investigations and various other activities in con- 
nection with civil rights, and that it is infringing on 
the police power of the States. Are we tending to- 
ward an enlargement of the federal police power in 
a broad sense? 

A We have no design or purpose to extend the fed- 
eral police power. In that particular case that you 
mentioned, there is dual responsibility. There’s an 
area there where the law requires the State and Federal 
Government, both, to step in when you have that kind 
of situation. 

I think the best way to solve it is to sit down with 
the State and establish the principles under which the 
law should be enforced. You remember up in New 
York last year they had quite a hullabaloo about the 
FBI investigating some alleged “police brutality” 
cases. That was a perfect example of what they were 
talking about. Whenever you have two people given 
the same job, or different aspects of the same job, the 
proper thing to do is to sit down and work out the 
policies of enforcement. We’d be glad to do it any 
time, if there is any complaint about our part in it. 
But there will be no relaxation of enforcement of the 
civil-rights laws on our part. 

Q In the matter of civil rights, can the FBI move 
in without a directive from the Attorney General? 

A We follow the same procedure in the courts on 
civil rights as we do on any other federal laws. The 
Criminal Division of the Department of Justice makes 
a preliminary investigation, and if there is an appar- 
ent violation, we then ask the FBI to make a thorough 
investigation. 

Q Then they don’t move in on the States on their 
own initiative? 

A That’s right, no more than under any other crim- 
inal law. 


Civil Rights and the States 

Q On the broad question of the FBI's investiga- 
tion of civil rights, have you had any communications 
from the different Governors, presenting their points of 
view on the use of the FBI in their various States? 

A Yes, we have, from Governor Fine of Pennsyl- 
vania and Governor Battle of Virginia. 

Q Generally speaking, what is your position with 
respect to those communications? 

A The FBI and the other divisions of the Depart- 
ment of Justice are in complete accord as to the pol- 
icy that should be followed, and there will be a firm 
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Interview 


enforcement of the federal civil-rights statutes so long 
as they remain on the statute books. * 

Q In other words, you feel you are compelled to 
enforce a federal law? 

A Yes. 

Q What, then, is the basis for the misunderstand- 
ing? Is it a belief that the FBI is proceeding into 
State jurisdictions without a federal law? 

A If there is such a misunderstanding, I hope that 
this will clarify it. 


FBI's Role in Civil Rights 


Q Do you think there is any relationship between 
the diminution in lynchings in recent years and the 
fact that the Federal Government has threatened at 
times to enforce civil rights? 

A I think that the civil-rights activities of the FBI 
have had—especially in Ku Klux Klan cases and 
illegal-voting cases—not only a legitimate function 
but have resulted in a diminution of violations of civil 
rights among the people in this country and have re- 
sulted in cleaner elections. 

Q Is the trend toward the enlargement of federal 
functions? 

A In the sense that there have been several new 
federal statutory crimes created over the past 30 years 
—the antiracketeering statute, the automobile-theft 
statute, kidnaping, bank robberies and so on. 

Q Isn’t the FBI getting pretty overworked now? 
There are all kinds of reports that the FBI is too small 
for the kind of job it is trying to do— 

A They do have probably the most loyal and effi- 
cient staff of any agency in the Government, as well as 
being the most highly respected arm of the Govern- 
ment. I don’t know of any more devoted group of 
public officials. 

Q Do you think they have too much to do? 

A They could use more people, yes. 

Q Are they having any trouble keeping up the cali- 
ber of men that they hire? 

A No. 

Q What about these clearance checkings? Have 
wé rid them of that job on all the Government 
employes? 

A We have gotten rid of some of that during 
the past year, some of the more routine checking. 
But the Administration has a policy that every 
important policy-making job must have a full field 
investigation by the FBI. That has put a new bur- 
den on them, but we believe it is well justified 
and is paying dividends in the form of higher- 
caliber public servants. 

Q There have been some charges that FBI agents 
were required to work overtime. It is called voluntary, 
but it is understood that everybody has to work an 
hour or so overtime. What about that? 

A I think the complete answer to that is that the 
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rate of turnover is less than in any other part of the 
Government and less than in private industry. 

Q Is that a complete answer? 

A It seems to me it is. It shows that there is more 
zeal for service in this group than in any other. 

Q It is a lower rate than among the lawyers in the 
Department of Justice, isn’t it? 

A It sure is. 

Q Are there any jobs that are assigned to the FB] 
that you feel are unnecessary? 

A Offhand I can’t think of any. Thinking of the 
larger ones, they are the investigating unit for us in 
our criminal cases and in our antitrust cases, and cer- 
tainly that is an essential function that somebody in 
the Federal Government should perform. 

Q What consequence or effect do you think these 
congressional investigations of tax scandals will have 
on the conduct of your officials and others in the De- 
partment of Justice in the future? 

A I think it served a very useful purpose. And 
there, again, is another example of where they 
can expose corruption, evasion of taxes, and the 
cases where the statute of limitations has run. Also, 
they can oftentimes expose a pattern of cheating, 
misconduct and other violations, which is almost 
impossible to do in one particular criminal violation. 
I think they did that. 

Q Do you think you have completely purified the 
Department of Justice? 

A I think we’ve restored public confidence in the 
Department of Justice. 


Reorganizing the Justice Department 

Q Did you reorganize the Department? 

A Yes, we did that in several ways. We brought in 
as the heads of the departments men of outstanding 
professional ability and integrity. They set the stand- 
ards for the Department. We have changed two thirds 
of the U.S. attorneys around the country and we’ve 
brought in over 100 new lawyers in the home office 
of the Department, who I would say uniformly are of 
higher professional ability than those who preceded 
them. That is the mos. important thing we’ve done 
to change the standards and character of the work in 
the Department. 

We have had a formal Reorganization Act approved 
by Congress which restored the Solicitor General’s 
office to its proper function, and that is to be the 
Government lawyer in the Supreme Court. Under the 
old setup the Solicitor General had not only the 
Supreme Court work but he was charged with, when- 
ever the Attorney General was away, all the adminis- 
trative work of the Department, such as supervising 
the Prison Bureau and the Alien Property Office 
and the Immigration Service. That hindered him from 
carrying on his primary function, which is to be the 
lawyer’s lawyer of the Department. 
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Q Did you find as much real corruption in the 
Department of Justice as we were led to believe was 
there? 

A In the Department of Justice alone we found 
more incompetence than we had anticipated. We 
found that the overwhelming number of employes 
were honest workmen, but that the leadership was 
very poor, and that meritorious service was not suffi- 
ciently rewarded and, by leaving the incompetents on 
the job, others were discouraged from doing their best 
professional work. 


New Attitude in Antitrust Matters 

Q Is your Department contemplating any change 
of attitude toward antitrust laws? 

A Yes. We have a program. First, we have just an- 
nounced the membership of the Attorney General’s 
committee to restudy the antitrust laws. It is a nonpar- 
tisan group of experts in antitrust matters—lawyers, 
economists and professors from all parts of the coun- 
try and representing diverse points of view. 

Q Wasn’t that proposed about a month ago? 

A Yes, at a meeting of the Fourth District Judicial 
Conference. 

Q It has been talked about for years, too, hasn't it? 

A Yes, and never been done. We are taking action 
on long overdue suggestions to make the antitrust 
laws and procedures simpler and, once they have been 
made more understandable to the average business- 
man, then a stricter enforcement of them. 

Q Is it your philosophy that monopoly should be 
defined by the new antitrust laws specifically so that 
it will be known just what you mean by “‘monopoly’’? 

A I believe that we can clarify the meaning of mo- 
nopoly more than it has been done up to date. 

Q This applies to both domestic operations and to 
foreign? 

A That is correct. 

Q There has been a theory that Congressman Celler 
advanced in his committee hearings a few years ago 
that even though no one company had a monopoly of 
the volume of business in an industry, if three or four 
companies had such a tremendous, overwhelming pro- 
portion of the volume of an industry, those three or 
four companies together might constitute a monopoly. 
Has that theory been developed in your studies? 

A Not in our studies. There have been some court 
cases on that subject, but the mere fact that there is an 
“oligopoly,” so-called, doesn’t in itself constitute a 
violation of the antitrust laws. 

Q Haven't there been some cases to that effect, 
however? 

A There have been some “dicta,” we call them, in 
antitrust cases. That’s one of the phases of the anti- 
trust laws that needs a good deal of clarification. 

Q That refers to the percentage that one company 
might have, but how do you feel about the fact that 


three or four companies may have a dominating posi- 
tion? Do you think the Federal Government should 
restrain? 

A In and of itself that does not constitute a viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws, but if you can find that the 
companies act in concert to unduly restrain trade, 
then you have a violation of the antitrust statutes. 

Q What is your theory about the size of a company? 
Do you think there is a point where a company should 
be restrained from growing any further? 

A You have to measure the size against the industry 
itself and examine the effect on the industry. If a 
single company or a group of companies act in con- 
cert to prevent other companies from coming into the 
field, or impose price fixing or any of the other factors 
that are definitely in violation of the antitrust laws, 
then they should be restrained. 

Q What about the use of the Government to finance 
competitors, as in aluminum? They set up competitors 
and financed them on a very large scale. Is that policy 
favored, or is that something the Justice Department 
determines? 

A No, that comes under the Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. If the Government needs more production 
and feels that it cannot get it from the existing com- 
panies in the industry, then they have a separate prob- 
lem. That is: Should the expansion be given to the 
companies already in existence, or should they encour- 
age others to get into the field. In the aluminum in- 
dustry Judge Knox held that a competitive situation 
did not exist. His decree is in effect now, and he re- 
served the right to study developments in the industry 
for a period of five years. 

Now, when the Government decided to expand the 
industry, it was faced immediately with Judge Knox’s 
decree. The Government then had to decide whether 
to guarantee loans and give other types of assistance 
to induce new producers, and thus kill two birds with 
one stone. First, get the expanded production that it 
needs and, second, assist the court in seeing that a 
competitive condition in the industry is established. 


How Department Aids Surplus Disposal 

Q Are you going to dispose of surplus property? 
You did so in the last war. Do those same standards 
apply that prevent you from disposing of property? 

A In most cases a specific statute on the subject has 
been enacted by Congress. That’s the starting point. 

Q Does that prevail now? 

A In the current session of Congress they passed a 
law authorizing the Government to dispose of the syn- 
thetic-rubber plants. That statute itself sets up certain 
standards which the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment must follow in disposing of those plants. One of 
the conditions that they lay down in the statute is that 
the Attorney General shall review the situation to see 


(Continued on next page) 
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whether any violations of the antitrust laws would be 
involved in the proposed sale, or whether the plan of 
sale would lead to a violation of the antitrust laws. Be- 
fore the executive branch can dispose of those plants, 
it must receive the opinion of the Attorney General 
on those points. 

Q What do you think of the effectiveness of our 
antitrust Jaws to date? Do you think that they have 
caused less concentration in industry and more com- 
petition? 

A Yes, I do. Speaking generally, I think the policy 
of the Administration is the good old American pol- 
icy of diffusing governmental power among the three 
branches of the Federal Government, as well as the 
State governments and local governments. It believes 
that too much power concentrated at any one point is 
bad. In the antitrust field the same thesis is followed, 
that too much power concentrated in one spot is bad 
in the long run. It should be diffused. 

Q You want to strengthen the laws, then? 

A That is correct. And there will be no letup in en- 
forcement pending our study of the laws. 

Q The antitrust law is of Republican origin? 

A Yes, it is. 

Q Wasn't the most vigorous prosecution under the 
Taft-Wickersham regime? 

A That is true. 

Q So in going on with a vigorous prosecution of the 
trusts, you think you will be conforming to orthodox 
Republicanism? 

A That is correct. 

Q Do you think that federal licensing would help in 
that situation? : 

A No, I do not. 


FTC’s Job in Antitrust Enforcement 

Q Do you think the Federal Trade Commission can 
work into this problem? Do you think there is an area 
there which the FTC can cover? 

A Yes, I do. This study commission, which I just 
mentioned, would involve both the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice and the Federal Trade 
Commission. We both seek to divide the work of en- 
forcement of the antitrust laws between us on a sensi- 
ble basis. At the present time, enforcement policies 
are overlapping, and it is very difficult for the 
average businessman to know just where the FTC 
comes in and where the Antitrust Division. We ex- 
pect to clarify that in the recommendations that come 
out of this study. 

Q Would you give the FTC more power to dissolve 
trusts, or would you leave that for the Department 
of Justice? 

A That is primarily for the Department of Justice. 
There is one thing, however, in which we are very 
much interested and that is in obtaining for the De- 
partment of Justice the power of subpeona and the 
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power to examine witnesses under oath in civil antj- 
trust litigation. At the present time, the power of sub- 
peona for documents is given to the FTC and a 
number of the other regulative agencies. For some 
reason or other it has been withheld from the Anti- 
trust Division. 

The result of that is that the only way the Antitrust 
Division can investigate whether or not a particular 
industry is violating the antitrust laws (if the industry 
doesn’t co-operate) is by starting a criminal action, 
calling together a grand jury, and then subpeonaing 
the documents. 

We believe that if we’re given power that other fed- 
eral regulative agencies have, we will then be able in 
the proper case to bring our antitrust proceedings by 
civil procedure rather than criminal. Then in that 
case the criminal prosecutions will be confined to 
those cases where it is obvious that there has been 
deliberate violation and open winking at the viola- 
tion of the law. 


‘Advisory Opinions’—Pro and Con 

Q What's your attitude toward the idea that’s come 
up again and again about a businessman’s being able 
to go to the Department and finding out whether he 
is violating the law without becoming involved in a 
lawsuit? 

A That’s one of the seven, I believe it is, major 
areas which have been assigned to our study commit- 
tee. I believe that we can make some progress toward 
that end. 

Q Bill Donovan as Assistant Attorney General 
started it under the Hoover Administration— 

A It has to be implemented, I believe, with some 
changes in the statute, because under the Donovan 
regime the Department gave these opinions, but when 
the matter came to the courts, the courts said, “Well, 
you may have gotten a clearance from the executive 
branch of the Government, but that doesn’t mean that 
clears you from violation of the law.” 

So in that era some of the companies relied, very 
much to their sorrow, on these so-called ‘“‘advisory 
opinions” which they had gotten from the Antitrust 
Division. We are very careful now to warn anybody 
not to rely on such an opinion, since it won’t be bind- 
ing in the courts. 

Q There is some risk in that? 

A At the present time there is a great deal of risk. 

Q There is some risk in the other, too, isn’t 
there? 

A There is some risk in the other, and I believe 
we'll find opposition to it in our study group. 

Q Great power would lodge then in the hands of 
some one administrator, wouldn't it? 

A Yes. The statutes, however, do give it now to the 
tax officials. If you have a complicated tax problem, 
you can lay the facts before the Treasury officials, and 
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..- There will be no wholesale dismissals of antitrust cases’ 


if you give them an honest, accurate statement of the 
facts and they give you a clearance on it, that clear- 
ance is binding. 

Q And if the facts are not correct? 

A Then they are subject to fraud prosecution. Some 
people say that the antitrust problems are so much 
bigger and so much more important in the business 
world that that’s too much power to give to an execu- 
tive agency. And some people take a halfway position 
and say that an advance advisory opinion ought to be 
able to save one from civil prosecution but not from 
criminal prosecution. 

Q Hasn't the time come when there ought to be 
some declaratory statements made by the Depart- 
ment as to what you can and can’t do under the anti- 
trust laws? 

A That is one of the main purposes of our study. 

Q As it is today, you have to read all the decisions 
and reports and varying statements of facts and cir- 
circumstances, and try to apply them to your own 
industry and business— 

A That is the complaint today, especially in small 
business where the companies cannot afford the high- 
priced battery of lawyers. Big companies are not so 
much worried about that, but the little companies are 
complaining that they suffer very severely because of 
that. 

Q How can little companies violate the law? 

A By conspiring with others to fix prices or by 
monopolizing in a limited area or market. 

Q Combining in certain practices? 

A Yes, and doling out territories, agreeing not to 
sell or buy in certain territories. 

Q Are the laws clear enough yet on what does con- 
stitute price fixing? 

A That’s one of the more settled aspects of the anti- 
trust laws. That is a so-called “violation per se,’ and 
is much better understood than a good many other 
aspects. 


How Much Competition? 

Q Isn't there a dispute between what they call 
“hard” competition and “‘soft’’ competition in which 
the Antitrust Division has usually been 1n favor of 
“hard” competition and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has gone the other way around? How are you 
g0ing to bridge that? 

A It is included in this study. We have no precon- 
ceived conclusions on it. 

Q The Fair Trade Practices Act will be studied? 

A From a federal standpoint, yes. 

Q The States now are permitted— 

A We are not going into the State angle of it at all. 
We will go into it as far as the federal angle is con- 
cerned. 

Q Then the State laws will remain on the books? 

A As far as we are concerned. 
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Q They won't be worth very much, will they, if you 
don’t validate them federally? 

A It would make a big difference. 

Q Isn’t one of your main problems on these declar- 
atory judgments that the violation of the Clayton Act 
in particular may not depend at all upon the intention 
of the people involved but on the results of the things 
that they have done? It's pretty hard, isn’t it, for you, 
even if the man gives you a correct outline of what he 
intends to do, to know what the effects are going to be? 

A That is one of the problems, yes. 

Q How can you get around that? 

A I don’t say that we will come to the conclusion 
that advisory opinions should be the basis of future 
exemption. Maybe only in certain areas, or in certain 
types of cases, they will be binding. We have not come 
to a conclusion on that. 

Q What is the make-up of this committee? 

A The cochairmen of the committee are Judge 
Stanley N. Barnes, of Los Angeles, who is the present 
head of the Antitrust Division in the Department of 
Justice, and Professor S. C. Oppenheim, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. They are the cochairmen and they 
announced the membership of their committee at the 
time of the American Bar Association meeting in Bos- 
ton. 


Antitrust Cases From Truman Regime 

Q Are you continuing to prosecute cases that were 
started by the previous Administration? 

A Yes. There will be no wholesale dismissals. 

Q You haven’t.dropped any of them up to now? 

A We have not dropped any of them up to now, 
that is correct. We have changed the policy back of 
some of them, as in the oil-cartel case, where we 
dropped the criminal proceedings and dismissed as to 
the foreign companies. We are now prosecuting a civil 
action against the American companies. 

Q Wasn't that recommended by the preceding Ad- 
ministration? 

A The National Security Council recommended 
that the criminal charges be dropped under certain 
conditions. No action was taken on the recommenda- 
tion. 

Q But in theory they were ready to drop the crim- 
inal proceedings? 

A Not the Antitrust Division, but the President and 
the other members of the National Security Council. 

Q What happened to steel-industry cases? 

A There were six cases pending when we took office, 
and we have commenced two others since January. 
There are other investigations pending. 

Q What's the status of the Du Pont case? 

A The briefs are being written now. The trial is over 
and argument is going to be had this autumn. 

Q Are you going to get a larger Antitrust Division 


(Continued on next page) 
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..- “99 per cent of an industry will follow a clear decision’ 


than your predecessors? Are you going to have more 
money? 

A No. We have an appropriation of 314 million this 
year, which I believe is as much as the Antitrust Divi- 
sion ever had before, but with it we hope to produce 
more effective results. 

Q Acomplaint before was that there wasn’t enough 
money to prosecute or enforce the law— 

A We didn’t ask for any more money this year be- 
cause we believe that until we get reorganized and 
know our goals and improve the personnel, we’d better 
not be asking for more money. 

Q Do complaints of violations continue to come in? 

A Yes, and we have started over a dozen new prose- 
cutions. 

Q Will you ever be able to keep on top of this thing 
with no more money than has been spent occasionally 
by industry on just one case alone? Industry, as I 
recall, has spent that much money on one case or two, 
hasn't it? 

A I think so. 

Q Can you ever keep on top of the entire thing with 
no more money than that? 

A We don’t know the answer to that yet because we 
haven’t had enough experience, but the selection of 
cases has a lot to do with it. In other words, you can 
bring 100 cases, but if they are hit or miss without any 
particular goals in mind, you waste most of the money 
that you spend in prosecuting those cases. Whereas, if 
you analyze your problem carefully and select really 
a significant test case, it should have an effect on a 
good many industries and you can get a lot more for 
your money. 

Q Who polices the situation after the decision has 
been made? You follow a case through to a successful 
conclusion and set a standard, but who polices that 
standard? 

A By and large competitors in the industry itself 
do the policing. They can bring triple-damage suits in 
the event of violations. You’ll find that 99 per cent of 
an industry will follow a clear judicial decision. Their 
complaint is—and I think it is a justifiable com- 
plaint—the way some of these cases have been selected 
and tried you can’t tell what it proves after you get 
all through with it. 


Success of Antimonopoly Policies 

Q You mentioned that you thought that the Gov- 
ernment had had some success in limiting the prose- 
cuting of antitrust cases, but do you really think that 
Government has been successful over the past 20 to 
40 years in any important way? Are they any more 
on top of this situation than they were? Is there less 
or more monopoly now? 

A I think there is more competition now. Yes, I 
think the antitrust laws have done a great deal to en- 
courage competition. 








Q You would say that the laws, in other words, 
have been successful? 

A Yes. 

Q Isn’t this the only country in the world now 
where competition is keen? Certainly the only one 
that, by law, insists on it. 

A Correct. 

Q If you have quite a lot of problems for this com- 
mittee to study, how long do you think it will take to 
come up with the answers? 

A It will be a long study, but we hope to have an- 
swers as we go along. I am recommending, although 
this will be an autonomous study, that in the substan- 
tive field they give priority to the question of the op- 
erations of American companies abroad, that in the 
procedural field they give priority to the question of 
giving to the Department of Justice the subpeona and 
witness-oath power in civil cases. 

Q Is this going to be a study over a period of years? 

A I would say that it would run over a period of 
one or two years. 


Recommendations for Future 

Q Congress is handling the individual legislative 
problems today as they come out, isn’t it? 

A Yes. We’ve already made two recommendations 
to Congress—to give more discretion to the courts in 
imposing sanctions on industry. In the criminal field 
instead of the $5,000 fine, which is now the maximum, 
we have recommended that Congress raise that to 
$50,000 so that the court will have discretionary power 
to impose over quite a range. 

The second recommendation, more or less a com- 
panion recommendation, is in civil treble-damage 
suits, that instead of having a mandatory requirement 
for treble damages, if the defendant is found guilty, 
that the court will have discretion in the matter so that 
there can still be threefold damages if there were will- 
ful intent to violate the law and in other cases the 
court would have discretion up to threefold damages. 
I almost forgot to mention a third recommendation— 
to make uniform the statute of limitations in anti- 
trust cases. 

Q If a company is willing to spend hundreds of 
thousands or millions on a suit, is there any difference 
between $5,000 and $50,000? 

A With a big company that doesn’t make much dif- 
erence. But with the majority of companies it would 
make a great difference. 

Q Do you know any more about the Department 
of Justice than before you went into it? 

A It’s the biggest law office in the world—1,600 
lawyers. There’s a lot to learn. 

Q You gave up a pretty good practice to become 
Attorney General, didn’t you? 

A Sometimes, at the end of a long, hard day, it 
looks pretty good. 
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CASABLANCA 


The real winner of the recent Moroc- 
can disturbance is a gaunt, stubborn, 
luxury-loving old potentate named Hadj 
Thami el Mezouari.el Glaoui, the Pasha 
of Marrakesh. The mere fact of his vic- 
tory makes the U.S. a winner, too. 

In the present troubled times, the 
U.S. has vital interests in many unlikely 
corners of the world. In these places are 
oficials whose objectives, personalities 
-and even whims—must be given con- 
sideration. E] Glaoui is one of them. 
And he is, perhaps, the most unusual and 
the least widely known of all. 

In Morocco, the U.S. is building 
five big air bases, three of them 
already complete. The cost is to 
run to half a billion dollars. These 
bases are within H-bombing range 
of Russia’s cities. The Mediterra- 
nean shields them from seizure by 
land armies. The Moroccan bases 
are central to all military planning 
for any real trouble with Russia. 

But, to make the most effective 
use of these fields, there must be 
a stable Morocco. And that is 
where el Glaoui comes in. He is 
the virtually absolute ruler of mil- 
lions of Moroccan Berbers. He 
backs the French against disrup- 
tive Arab nationalists in the cities. 
He is for the Americans. 

Often, el Glaoui has been ac- 
cused of serving merely as a 
French tool. This is not exactly 
true. He is strong willed and so 
powerful among Berber tribesmen 
and villagers of the Atlas Moun- 
tains and Southern Morocco that 
more than once he has forced French 
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People of the Week 






officials to do his bidding. Such was the 
case in the recent banishment of Sultan 
Sidi Mohammed and the enthronement 
of el Glaoui’s man, the new Sultan, Mou- 
lay Mohammed. 

Top U.S. defense officials thought it 
worth while to take time off from meet- 
ings in Europe last May to visit el Glaoui 
at his great palace near Marrakesh. Wives 
went along, too. They were entertained 
with an Oriental lavishness and in a set- 
ting that might have aroused the wonder 
of Scheherazade. 

Splendor. In the party were Defense 
Secretary and Mrs. Charles E. Wilson, 
Navy Secretary and Mrs. Robert Ander- 
son, the then Chairman of the Joint 


UNEASY CALM IN CASABLANCA 
... within H-bombing range of Russia 


—United Press 








Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Omar N. Bradley, 
and Mrs. Bradley. 

They dined in.Moorish splendor seat- 
ed on velvet hassocks under a mosaic 
ceiling that took 20 years to complete. 
Dutifully, they struggled through 15 ex- 
otic courses, eating with their fingers 
from fine Limoges china. The waiters 
were high officials of el Glaoui’s govern- 
ment, for the guests were too distin- 
guished to be attended by ordinary serv- 
ants. Dancing girls entertained. 

Next day there was a boar hunt for 
the men. A road was hacked through the 
brush for their convenience. Three thou- 
sand beaters flushed the boars, of which 
four were shot. Some 175 entertain- 
ers went along to provide amuse- 
ment. For the evening meal, the 
guests sat on heavy Persian rugs 
under a canopy lined with red vel- 
vet. Departing on the following 
day, all were showered with gifts. 

Such an opulent mode of life is 
bewildering to most Americans— 
as are el Glaoui’s four wives (the 
legal limit under Moslem law) and 
one to two hundred (no limit) 
concubines. The palace at Marra- 
kesh houses more than 100 servants 
and 30 cooks. And this is only one 
of the Pasha’s six palaces. 

At Marrakesh, too, he has his 
own 18-hole golf course, built at 
great cost—turf imported from 
Scotland, a stream or two diverted 
to provide irrigation. El Glaoui, a 
passionate golfer, employs his own 
professional. He himself, despite 
Oriental garments streaming in the 
wind, plays a consistently good 
game. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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The Choice of the 


Jetmaster Water System made 
by Dempster Mill Mfg. Co. of 
Beatrice, Nebraska; Cutler- 
Hammer 10017 Pressure 
Switch used as standard orig- 
inal equipment. 


Shallow Well Pump made by 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. of Spring- 
field, Ohio; Cutler-Hammer 
10017 Pressure Switch used as 
standard original equipment. 


Ejecto Jr. Water System made 
by F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. of 
Ashland, Ohio; Cutler-Hammer, 
10017 Pressure Switch used as 
standard original equipment. 














CUTLER-HAMMER 






The Pattern Repeats 


In every field of industry there are 
a few manufacturers that enjoy an 
enviable position of market suprem- 
acy. These companies win and hold 
such advantage by a stern and un- 
yielding refusal to compromise the 
quality and thus the performance 


of their product... either in parts 
they manufacture or components 
they buy. 


Always this is so. Always the pat- 
tern repeats. Thus it is with leading 
manufacturers of domestic water 
supply systems. And thus they find 
Cutler-Hammer Pressure Switches 
worthy of assignment to the vital 
task of controlling the operation of 
their equipment. This by virtue of 
the “‘premium”’ quality materials 
used in the manufacture of these 


>. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


MOTOR CONTROL 
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switches... the “‘toolmaker’’ pre- 
cision of their assembly... the 
compactness that makes for easy, 
flexible positioning and mounting 
...and the name that is notable 
for motor control dependability 
everywhere. CUTLER-HAMMER, 
Inc., 1462 West St. Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 





Cutler-Hammer 10017 Pressure Switch 
as furnished to above manufacturers. 
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El Glaoui is considered one 
of world’s wealthiest men, ,. 


The Pasha usually spends several 
months each year in traveling. In Paris 
London, Vichy, where he goes to take 
the waters, and other places he maip. 
tains living quarters the year round. He 
is greeted everywhere by top officialdom, 
and he counts Sir Winston Churchill, 
Prime Minister of Britain, one of his 
very best friends. 

When traveling, el Glaoui usually js 
accompanied by a retinue of at least 10, 
This includes his golf professional, his 
barber, three men with whom he has 
played cards for years, his chauffeur, and 
others. He is a man of many caprices, 
When he sees something he likes, he 
usually buys it, or tries to do so. And 
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SULTAN MOULAY MOHAMMED 
... el Glaoui’s man 


he is in a position to offer attractive 
prices. 

Wealth. El Glaoui is considered one 
of the world’s wealthiest men, with 
resources apparently unlimited. Much of 
his riches came from his family. But, in 
addition to that and for many years, ev- 
ery bushel of grain, every bottle of olive 
oil, every pound of wool or meat pro- 
duced in his area has yielded a tribute 
to the Pasha. 

These small sums are collected by the 
caids, the headmen of tribes and _vil- 
lages, and paid to el Glaoui’s treasurer. 
Through these local chiefs, too, el Glaoui 
runs things politically at the precinct 
level. The Berber tribesmen and _vil- 
lagers are pliable. They yield readily to 
all requests, from furnishing thousands 
of mounted and armed horsemen to pay- 
ing their tribute. Since el Glaoui is con- 
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_..No income tax, but 
ribute to Sultan—sometimes 


adered to own all the land, the latter is 
egarded simply as his due. ; rl 

In addition to the land, el Glaoui is 
the proprietor of profitable cobalt, man- 
anese and lead mines, which produce a 
ubstantial part of his income. He has, 
f course, 110 income tax, unless the term 
ould be regarded as covering his own 
nnual payment of tribute to the Sultan. 
fven so, earlier this year, in a rage at 
he now-deposed Sultan, el Glaoui_ re- 
ysed to pay off. No collectors were sent 
) Marrakesh. 

Ruler. El Glaoui is about 80. His 
actual age is the subject of many guesses. 
He is tall. thin and erect, with a long 
iquiline face. He walks firmly, speaks 
quickly, with many gestures, and acts 
decisively. He is capable of many subtle- 
ies and is considered a realist who is ac- 
customed to command. 

He was, in fact, born to rule. His fam- 
ily, the Imezouaren, were leaders, caids, 
chieftains, pashas in Southern Morocco. 
Other families challenged and, during 
many conflicts, were exterminated. El 
Glaoui became Pasha in 1908, and has 
wielded his vast powers ever since. 

Four years later, Morocco became a 
French protectorate. E] Glaoui welcomed 
them. As an independent country, the 
nation had been torn with wars. Berber 
tribes fought Berber tribes. And the Ber- 
bers, original inhabitants of the area, 
united to fight the Arabs. who invaded 
the country more than a thousand years 
ago and converted it to Islam. 

Talk of independence for Morocco en- 
rages el Glaoui. He fears a return of the 
chaos he knew as a youth. When the 
Sultan began talking too loudly of free- 
dom, the Pasha rebelled. Months of per- 
sonal enmity, hatred and maneuvering 
followed. Finally, a few weeks ago, el 
Glaoui called all his subordinate pashas 
and caids to Marrakesh. He filled his 
guest houses and commandeered all the 
hotels in town to accommodate them. It 
was agreed that the Sultan must go, and 
his successor was chosen. 

The French did not want to be that 
rough. They were eager enough to put 
down the, nationalist movement. but 
world opinion had to be considered. Any 
display of force might—and later did— 
bring protests in the United Nations. But 
world opinion means little to el Glaoui. 
He insisted. The French vielded. 

El Glaoui, living in a medieval era to 
which the hydrogen bomb has been add- 
ed, wants peace in Morocco most of all. 
The U.S., with its big and vital installa- 
tions there, wants peace. too. It is ready 
to listen whenever el Glaoui has some- 
thing to say. 
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Where is farm 





FROM FIELD CROPS 


FROM ORCHARDS AND VINEYARDS 


Planned diversification is the Ohio 
farmer’s advantage over farmers in 
most states . . . his income stabilizer 
when the market for some product is 
unfavorable. Something to sell every 
month keeps farm revenue at a high, 
steady level in productive Ohio, a top- 
third income state. 

The Ohio farmer doesn’t put all his 
eggs in one basket. Loss of a lone crop 
won't cripple him. 

Big earnings the year ’round mean 
big spending the year ‘round. This 
exceptionally rich market is best 
reached through the home-state farm 
paper—THE OHIO FARMER. Three 
out of four Ohio farm families look to 
THE OHIO FARMER for down-to- 
earth features edited for them about 
people they know and about their own 
farming methods. 


Advertise in Ohio where it’s 








# BIG and steady? 


ss Cleveland, Ohio 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg, Pa. a 
MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing, Mich. 


income both 






FROM LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 


FROM WOODLANDS 


More farmer-interest makes THE 
OHIO FARMER preferred reading and 
your strongest selling medium...brings 
greater returns per advertising dollar. 
Two comparable publications, PENN- 
SYLVANIA FARMER and MICHIGAN 
FARMER, also serving top-third in- 
come states, are equally effective and 
economical. Investigate all three. Write 
B1013 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 





Special 


es 


SUE US. CAN GET OUT OF RED 
—ON PAPER, AT LEAST 





Republicans, while making 
progress, still find it hard to bal- 
ance the bookkeeping budget. 

Taxpayers are wondering 
when, if ever, taxes can be cut. 

The answer, according to some 
planners, is now. How? By a few 
bookkeeping changes. 


A radically different system of fed- 
eral budgeting is being urged by tax- 
payers who fear the Treasury may 
never have a surplus for tax cutting. 

The outlook needn’t be so bleak, say 
critics of Government finance. 

The deficit, they argue, is wholly a 
matter of faulty bookkeeping. There 
would be a surplus if Government, in its 
accounts, would adopt methods used 
by business and some States and foreign 
governments. Tax cuts might follow. 

The new Administration’s struggles 
with the budget are focusing attention 
on these proposals. 

President Eisenhower has hacked 
spending. According to new official esti- 
mates, spending in the fiscal year 1954, 
to end next June 30, will be held to 72.1 
billion dollars, 6.5 billion less than Mr. 
Truman figured. 

Yet, Mr. Eisenhower still faces a defi- 
cit of 3.8 billions this fiscal year. 

Looking into fiscal 1955, a balanced 
budget is still far out of sight. Because of 
tax reductions scheduled in the law, rev- 
enues may drop nearly 7 billion dollars 
in the fiscal year starting next July 1. 

So Mr. Eisenhower finds himself fight- 
ing for high taxes. 

Against that backdrop, new bookkeep- 
ing methods are advocated as the way to 
show a surplus. Here is how critics say 
the budget should be shown: 

First change, as indicated in the 
chart, would be to treat Government 
spending for commodities, loans and 
public works as “capital” investments. 
Money paid out for them would not be 
included currently in the budget. 

When Government acquires wheat or 
cotton under price support, or lends to 
business, or builds a power project, the 
full sums paid out are now charged in 
the year spent. 

Business candles such items different- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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C\ 
me UNDER PRESENT BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM:* 





© SPENDING by Government is estimated at —— $72.12 billion 
$68.31 billion 
© BUDGET DEFICIT, thus, is an estimated ——— $ 3.81 billion 





@ INCOME of Government is placed at 





md “UNDER PROPOSED BOOKKEEPING SYSTEM: 


Budget bookkeeping is changed, with this effect— 





Rea Teli tellalemaestieelaloRolist-immael olive! i 
outlays are taken out of the 
regular budget. 


2 -Budget is put on a “cash” basis, 
oma sila laleelunt-Melale my el-lalellale) 
Jol mmcYolalo] MN Y-Tall aia aeolale Melint-1e 


trust funds. 








@ SPENDING figure, thus, is reduced to $69.32 billion 





@ INCOME figure is increased to $75.09 billion 
$ 5.77 billion 


© DEFICIT DISAPPEARS —SURPLUS IS 
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...Not when you get 





Head motion required on 
extra keyboard machine: 
head and eye must move 
constantly from one to the 
other; thoughts are scat- 
tered, work is harder, more 
complex.* 





Head motion required on 
Monroe single keyboard 
machine: head motion is 
six times less! Thoughts are 
concentrated; work is eas- 
ier, more efficient, more 
accurate.* 


Don’t blame the poor girl if hard-to-work keyboards 
make calculating costs soar. Could be, she’s worn out 
with all the unnecessary physical motion required to 
operate extra keyboard machines. She'll have a much 
easier time keeping her thoughts together, and fewer 
headaches, when she uses a Monroe. 


It’s simple arithmetic. The Monroe fully automatic 
calculator eliminates countless separate operations, 
drastically reducing the amount of physical effort 
required. Obviously this involves less hand work. And, 
equally important for the operator, zt greatly cuts down 
on head motion. That’s the tiring part of extra-keyboard 
operation; that’s where errors creep in—the slips 
betwixt the hand and the head! 

So, by cutting down on all motion, Monroe means 
less operator fatigue, more efficient, accurate work. You 
get more output at less cost. 

Another big Monroe exclusive: all zeros and deci- 
mals are handled automatically on the single keyboard! 


Figure on cutting your calculating costs. Figure on seeing your Monroe 
representative soon. Just telephone your local office. It'll pay you. 


*Tracer light photos made by U. S. Testing Co. on the same routine figure problem 
show how much less work is required to operate Monroe's single keyboard. 





he a MONROE 





CALCULATING «- ADDING 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Our workers have 
gained more wealth 
simply because they 
produce more wealth 
through modern tools 
and methods which 
multiply their strength. 


Natural re- 
sources are use- 
less to mankind 
until conveyed 
or converted in- 
to useful goods 
and service. 
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Economics 
Unadulterated 


Books on economics often complicate 
the subject by using confusing words and 
phrases which obscure the simple truths. 

The DoALL Company, Des Plaines, 
Illinois, believes that more specific illus- 
trations of some of the basic principles 
will contribute to a better understanding 
of the subject and its impact on our way 
of life. The need is to state simple facts 
of the mechanical operation of the sev- 
eral parts of the economic body in rela- 
tion to the whole. This is the first of a 
series presenting these fundamentals. 

The illustrated formula above presents 
the underlying principles. It shows how 
Americans have attained the highest liv- 
ing standards in the world because we 
have installed more and better tools than 
any other nation. 

Men today aren’t much stronger, can’t 
work much faster than their grandfathers 
did. Today’s torrential stream of goods 
and services for better, safer, longer liv- 
ing is the direct result of machine tools 
and telephones, power plants and trucks, 
engines and motors, gages and farm ma- 
chines and all the other tools which 
multiply human energy. Because of in- 
creasing use of such tools, output per 
man hour in the United States tripled 
during the first half of this century. 

e 

Newest basic type of machine tool to 
multiply man’s productivity is the Band 
Machine. Pioneered and introduced by 
The DoALL Company in 1935, ma- 
chines and bands are now available to 
saw, grind, hone, polish, slice or file any 
known material. Their most unique fea- 
ture is that in cutting straight lines or 
curves, they remove only a narrow slot 
of material. 

Shell Oil Company’s textbook “Ma- 
chine Tools and Their Lubrication” says, 
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DoALL BAND MACHINES cut any shape, 
any material. Use of simple fixtures permits 
automatic, mass production like the slotting 
operation shown in the inset. 


“Contour sawing enables the separation 
of the unwanted part of the metal by 
merely removing chips of metal con- 
tained in the narrow saw kerf or cut. In 
all other forms of machining all the un- 
wanted mctal must be removed in the 
form of chips. This fact, as a rule, en- 
ables the contour saw to produce the 
piece of the required shape in consider- 
ably shorter time than that required for 
other forms of machining, since the act 
of chip removal is the time-consuming 
part of any such operation”. 

The DoALL Company headquarters is 
in Des Plaines, Illinois. There are 38 
DoALL Sales-Service Stores in the coun- 
try, listed in local telephone directories. 


DoALL 
WRITE FOR WALL CHART “How Living 
Improves” —free of charge and without adver- 
tising matter. 





Special Report 





——— 


One water project is being 
paid off over 328 years 


ly. Commodities and loans are treated 
as assets; only net losses or profits from 
them show up in company budgets, Onl 
a small part of the cost of plants and 
equipment shows up each year; total 
cost is spread over their useful life. 

If Government did this, the deficit 
would change to a surplus of over 2 }j). 
lions. And the public debt might be te. 
duced temporarily. 

One leading budget changer, Beards. 
ley Ruml, author of the Pay-as-you-go 
tax system, proposes a “capital” budget 
with capital items handled by special 
“authorities.” The authorities would sel] 
bonds instead of drawing on the Treas- 
ury. Some of their bonds would be guar- 
anteed by the Treasury and still add to 
the public debt. Others might be sold 
without guarantee and replace some now 
in the public debt. 

Under this plan, the Atomic Energy 
Commission would be one authority, It 
would sell bonds to pay for 2 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of land and new plants this 
year. Output of its plants would be sold 
to the Treasury at a price to cover oper- 
ating expense and an annual installment 
on the cost of building. 

The 2-billion outlay would drop out 
of this year’s Treasury budget. But this 
cost would show up, spread over future 
years, in amounts charged by the au- 
thority for its products. 

Higher rates might be charged by 
Government for such things as electric 
power so as to cover the cost of public 
works in a “reasonable” time. 

What would be a reasonable time? 
Foes of change say there would be a 
temptation to stretch the period, thus 
recover less cost per year and reduce 
charges to consumers and the Treasury, 

Congress has given in to this tempta- 
tion in handling water projects. Farmers 
were once expected to pay enough for 
water to return federal costs in 10 years. 
The law was changed to 40, but some 
farmers still find rates too high. So Gov- 
ernment now allows, for instance, 328 
years to one group in Oregon, 231 to 
another in Wyoming. 

Opponents of “capital” budgeting also 
fear it would turn attention from the 
Government debt. Congress, they argue, 
would try to balance the smaller Treas- 
ury totals and let the authorities spend 
and borrow too freely. 

This danger is less likely in the case 
of businesses or State governments, for, 
if they grow lax, they soon find it hard 
to raise money. But the Federal Govern- 
ment can always borrow. 

Capital budgets are used in Britain. 
The Government there cut taxes this 
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_,. In recession, new budget 
would show bigger deficit 


year and claimed a near-balanced budg- 
4. Actually it is putting out more money 
han shown by the budget, because 
ans and other “capital” items are tallied 
uutside the budget. 

France is adopting a “capital” budget 
is the only way to make the books bal- 
ance. 

The second step recommended by 
pudget changers in the U.S. is to shift 
0 a “cash” budget, which reflects every 
cash dollar paid out and taken in by the 
Treasury. This would raise the ap- 
parent “surplus” to nearly 5.8 billions. 
Chief difference here is that the 
“cash” budget reflects income and spend- 
ing trust funds, such as Social Security. 
Pay-roll taxes for old-age insurance are 
not now considered income in the regu- 
lar budget. Treasury borrows from the 
funds, paving interest. 

But that’s “unrealistic,” according to 
critics of the system. It’s Government 








borrowing from itself, just a bookkeeping 
device. Hence the need for a change. 

The Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, a business-research group, has 
uged for years that the Government 
shift to a “cash” basis in measuring its 
financial position. That proposal runs 
into various objections. 

It is argued, for example, that Social 
Security funds should be treated as some- 
thing special—should be set aside to pay 
benefits, and not lumped in with other 
revenue. The Treasury, so the argument 
goes, should get this money only on a 
loan basis. 

Also, it is pointed out that trust funds, 
in a recession, might pay out more than 
they take in. In that case, a “cash” budget 
would show a greater deficit than the 
regular budget, thus discouraging tax 
cuts. 

In opposition to the two proposed 
changes, critics insist that things, in reali- 
ty, are not altered merely by making 
the budget look better. The impact of 
Government financing on the economy 
would be the same as before. It is ar- 
gued that, if improved budget figures 
cause Congress to cut taxes more sharply 
than otherwise would be the case, the 
effect could be even more inflationary. 
The proposed “authorities,” by borrow- 
ing from the public, would add to this 
inflation danger. 

So far, the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion hesitates to adopt bookkeeping 
changes. Official view is that the best 
way to end the deficit is to cut spending. 
Continued high taxes, according to this 
view, will help to keep the dollar sound 
and, at the same time, act as a spur to 
economy in Government. 
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Sailing Ahead ! 


“THERE'S ALWAYS SMOOTH SAILING 
— WHEN WE’RE ABOARD, WHITEY!” 
SS Vl, 









“AYE, BLACKIE. 
FOLKS WHO PUT 
FLAVOR FIRST CHOOSE * 
BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH WHISKY. 
ITS QUALITY AND CHARACTER 
NEVER CHANGE!” 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 
BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. + SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Banks are Big Business, too 


Is that bad? 


First let’s see what a Big Bank can do that a Small Bank can’t 





To raise America’s billion bushels of wheat each year takes 
many mammoth wheat ranches of thousands of acres each. Some 
eight months before he sells his wheat, a rancher may have to 
invest $200,000 or more in seed, fertilizer, labor. Only many big 
banks, plus hundreds of small banks, can finance the thousands 
of such ranches, and so help keep America fed. 





A big apartment housing development is now under construc- 
tion in Ohio at a cost of $4,000,000. The entire building cost of 
this 300-family unit is being underwritten by two big banks. This 
financial backing, made possible by bigness, is helping to provide 
better homes for hundreds and to improve the community’s ap- 
pearance as well. 





A steel corporation recently undertook a huge expansion program 
to increase its annual steelmaking capacity by 15%. Fifteen hig 
banks in five cities furnished $30,000,000 in loans for this program 
... creating thousands more tons of steel for America’s defense and 
many hundreds of new jobs for American workers. 





A large shopping center is being built in the suburbs of a mid- 
western city. Most of the $3, 000, 000 construction cost is being 
underwritten by a group of big banks. This backing, made possible 
by bigness, will help to add beauty and shopping convenience to the 
community and set up many small businesses, too. 


ES, there is room—and need—for the giant financial institutions in our 


GRANULAR BASIC 


prise it 1s. 





REFRACTORIES 


country, as well as for the small-town banker and his staff. Just as 
there is room—and need—for the many Big and Little Businesses that 
prosper today, side by side, to keep America the healthy, growing enter- 


This message is published in the interest of truth and understanding 
by a small business serving Big Business. We make refractories — materials 


needed to line basic open hearth and electric steelmaking furnaces. We 


know Big Business is necessary to a growing, improving world. 


Baste Refractowes Incorporated e 845 HANNA BUILDING, CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 


Exclusive Agenss in Canada: REFRACTORIES ENGINEERING AND SUPPLIES, LTD., Hamilton and Montreal 
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News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


We've been telling you that the federal tax collector would take a closer 
look at income tax returns that people file. Now Coleman Andrews, Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, confirms it, gives some hints of how it's to be done. Also 
tips on what revenue agents will look for in checking your return. 


CHECKING RETURNS. The Internal Revenue Service announces it is stepping up 
its enforcement efforts. More than 1,000 new examining agents are to be hired. 





That means many more tax returns than in the past will get a going over; more 
time will be spent in looking for things besides mistakes in figuring. 

Says the Commissioner: The 98 per cent of taxpayers who file henestly 
needn't worry. It's the 2 per cent who fudge on returns that should look out. 


EXPENSE DEDUCTIONS. Due for careful combing are deductions claimed as 
entertainment and business expenses. Agent will look for things like: 

Abuses in charging off country-club dues as a business cost. 

Running a wife's expenses in on business-travel deductions. 

Adding in personal expenditures made while on business trips, particu- 
larly when those trips are to vacation resorts. 

Unreasonable amounts for automobile and yacht maintenance. 

Working mothers aren't permitted to deduct baby-sitter costs, adds the 
Commissioner; businessmen, too, must stay within what the law allows. 





ESTATE TAXES. Note this if you own U.S. Treasury bonds that may be turned 
in at par in payment of federal estate taxes: The Internal Revenue Service now 
rules that, up to the amount of the tax, these bonds must be counted at market 
value or par, whichever is higher, in figuring the amount of your estate. 

When these bonds are selling at less than par, as iS now the case, there is 
this situation: You own, say, $40,000 worth of these bonds at the time of your 
death and the tax on your estate is $10,000. Then $10,000 worth of bonds must 
be included in your estate at par, the rest at the lower market value. 

When the bonds are selling at more than par, there's no problem. All would 
be counted at the market price. But presumably they'd be sold rather than 
turned in at par in payment of the estate tax. 





BUILDING COSTS. If you've been reading about lumber prices dropping, don't 
get the idea building costs are cheaper. That drop has been offset by a rise in 
the cost of plumbing and heating equipment, Housing and Home Finance Agency 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


figures show. Up, too, are concrete, structural-clay products, and labor. Over 
all, building costs are at an all-time high. A house that in 1948 cost $15,000 
to build would have cost $17,047 last year, $17,519 today. 


PROPERTY SALES. A recent decision by the U.S. Tax Court makes this clear: 
If you want to spread the tax on your gain from sale of property over the period 
of years in which you receive installment payments, you must indicate your 
intention in your income tax return for the year the sale was made. Otherwise 
you'll be liable immediately for the entire tax. 





INCOME TAX INSTALLMENT. For your calendar: September 15 is the deadline 
for the third quarterly installment on your 1953 income tax. 





LAWN CARE. This is the time to start your autumn lawn-care chores. 
Fertilizing, liming, chemical killing of some weeds, and reseeding usuall: 
give better results at this time of year, says a free leaflet, "Pointers on 
Making Good Lawns." Get it from the Office of Information, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C. 


SOCIAL SECURITY TAXES. It isn't unconstitutional for the Government to 
require you to pay Social Security taxes on the wages of domestic servants. So 
rules the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals, upholding a lower court's decision in 
a case brought on that ground by a Texas housewife. 

You become liable for collecting the employe's tax--and adding an equal 
amount as the employer's share--if you pay a household helper more than $50 a 
quarter and she works for you some part of at least 24 days. This must be sent 
to the federal tax collector within a month after the end of the quarter. 





HOTEL CREDIT. You can get a single credit card that will be honored in 
most hotels in the U.S. and near-by countries. That's in a new plan announced 
by the American Hotel Association. It's handled something like gasoline-company 
courtesy cards, or air-travel cards honored by U.S. air lines. 

For $5 per card per year, business firms can get them for employes who 
travel. They enable the holder to charge hotel bills and cash checks. 

Another type of card, good only for cashing checks, can be obtained by 
individuals. Costs $6 a year and up, depending on the amount you'll be cashing. 

Either kind can be had through an AHA member hotel. 





FOR THE LARDER. Putting up preserves or stocking the freezer this 
autumn? The Department of Agriculture offers a "Home Canning and Food Pres-= 
ervation" packet containing seven pamphlets on the subjects. They cover 
canning and freezing of meats, fruits and vegetables, and the making of 
jellies, jams and preserves. Cost, $1. From the Superintendent of Docu-= 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 








MILITARY LOSSES. If your boy in uniform had personal property lost or 
damaged=-through no fault of his own and in connection with military duty--he 
may be able to get the Government to reimburse him. This becomes possible now 
that Congress has broadened the Military Personnel Claims Act to include the 
Korean war. Recovery of damages is limited to $2,500. 
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MOLT SUBMERGED SUB 


NIGHT, FOG, and the sea cloak an enemy submarine. 

But above the low undercast. a Grumman S2F-1 hunts 

with electronic gear that detects and plots and feeds 
information to the four-man crew. 

A fix! The unseen sub is pinpointed. 

The Navy’s new twin-engine plane banks away and returns. 
A torpedo arcs into the fog. It dives under the water, 
“*homes,”’ and hits. 

The flight back takes many hours for the S2F-1 has patrolled 
far. Then she finds her small carrier in the dark and lands. 
To do all this and more posed problems that had to be 
solved by invention. This ability of Grumman engineers and 


technicians is but one reason why Grumman aircraft have 


been a mainstay of U. S. Naval Aviation. 


Learn to fly with the U. 8. Navy. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE + LONG ISLAND + NEW YORK 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS ALSO OF THE PANTHER AND COUGAR JET FIGHTERS, AND THE ALBATROSS TRIPHIBIAN 
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SNOWDROP CROCUS 
Plant 5 in. deep. Plant 4 in. deep. 
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HYACINTH 
Plant 7 in. deep. 





DAFFODIL SCILLA 
Plant 8 in. deep. Plant 5 in. deep. 


2 Pe ta Se 

EASY TO USE—Dig hole t 

Crumble soil into small particles. Then 
mix in Krilium, following simple, easy 
directions printed on package label. 


BULBS IN “PROBLEM” SOIL—Bulb de- 
velopment is restricted when bulbs are 


clay-bound in tightly packed soil. Roots 
and shoots don’t have elbow room. 





o right depth. 











Krilium this fall means more 


and bigger blooms next spring 







HELP SHOOTS "SHOOT 
UP" easier—roots de- 
velop better—bulbs 
blossom at their beauti- 
ful best next spring. 
Simply use Krilium 

first and foremost of soil 
conditioners—when you 
plant this fall. Krilium 
keeps soil ‘‘friendly,”’ 
loose, porous. Ideal for 
bulb development and 
growth; also for lawns, 
borders, shrubs, vege- 
tables. Get Krilium soil 
conditioner wherever 
you get your garden sup- 
plies, along with help- 
ful Krilium literature. 


TULIP—Plant 6 in. deep; p> 


: : a7 is Se ae 
PLANTING—-Place cushion of treated 
soil in bottom of hole. Drop bulb. 
Cover with remaining treated soil. Pat 
down with palm of hand. Then water. 





MONSANTO 


CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 





BULBS IN “FRIENDLY” SOIL — Krilium 
keeps soil crumbly, loose and porous— 


improves drainage—encourages proper SERVING INDUSTRY..WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


development of roots and shoots. 














, We’ve Been Asked: 
‘ABOUT POLICING RAIN MAKERS 








e Artificial weathermaking is getting more and more 
serious attention in Washington. 


@ A new White House committee is to investigate rain 
making, other methods of weather control. 


@ Object is to lay a basis for federal policing of this 
potentially vital—and dangerous—field. 


Congress trying to change the 
“weather? 

», But Congress did pass a law requir- 
5 the President to set up an advisory 
mmittee on weather control. 


y is that important? 
means that, for the first time, an inde- 
adent group is going to survey the field 
weather control and report to the coun- 
on just what is being accomplished in 
is important matter—and what may be 
somplished in years ahead. 


leather control isn’t just a pipe 
dream? 
fany prominent scientists feel that it’s 
a question of time before man can 
hange his weather environment to a 
ignificant degree. It seems to be gener- 
conceded that weather modification 
scientifically possible. But no one 
mows yet to what extent, and under 
that conditions, the changes can be 
complished. 


las anybody actually changed the 
weather yet? 

n have dissipated fogs and caused 
louds to change shape and appearance. 
here is no argument about that. They 
tcomplish this by dropping dry ice 
carbon dioxide) into the clouds, or by 
hooting silver iodide into them with 
Ockets or generators mounted in. air- 
anes or on the ground. 


hese same techniques, on a number of 
casions, apparently caused rain to fall 

ere no rain would have fallen other- 
ise; caused more rain to fall than would 
lave fallen naturally, or broke up storms 
mat would have developed destructive 
ail. The U.S. Weather Bureau, however, 
ays the evidence is not conclusive as to 
hat the weathermakers actually accom- 
plished on these occasions. It is reserving 
dgment pending further tests. 


lobody has set off thunderstorms, or 
caused hurricanes? 
Bot as far as anyone knows. Rain makers 
Mave been blamed for causing destruc- 
jive storms, floods, droughts, cold spells 
d hot spells. Damage suits have been 
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filed against them or their employers. But 
courts generally have held that there is 
not enough factual evidence to justify 
legal decisions. 


Is rain making increasing? 
Apparently, excitement is dying down 
among farmers and is rising in industry 
over the potentialities of artificial weather 
control. Fewer farmers are signing up for 
rain makers’ contracts. But more cities 
and electric-power companies, searching 
for water, are getting interested. Foreign 
governments are quite interested and are 
conducting large-scale experiments. 


What will the new weather commit- 
tee do? 

It will pull together all known facts 
about weathermaking. At present, there 
is no systematic collection of data in this 
field. Private meteorologists and weather- 
making corporations conduct their own 
experiments. They run elaborate cam- 
paigns to make rain or snow in various 
regions, often jealously guarding their 
“trade secrets.” Federal Government 
agencies have their experiments, too,— 
some of them backstage, secret opera- 
tions. The new committee’s role is to 
collect and analyze all available data, and 
advise Congress whether weathermaking 
is important and dangerous enough to 
need federal regulation. 


Will the committee have any real 
power? 
Yes. All weather experimenters will have 
to register with the committee and sup- 
ply it with their data, upon request. The 
committee can use any federal person- 
nel it needs and issue. subpoenas. Sen- 
ator Francis Case, of South Dakota, 
sponsored the bill creating the commit- 
tee. It has strong congressional backing. 


How soon will the committee start 
work? 

It’s expected to begin operating next 
spring. The committee is to be composed 
of six Government officials and five out- 
standing men from _ private science, 
agriculture and business. They will be 
appointed by the President, subject to 
Senate approval. 





Indianapolis 


... center of 
diversified industry 


If you are looking at plant loca- 
tions, look fwice at Indianapolis. 
No matter what products you 
make, the diversified industry of 
the Indianapolis area provides 
fabricators and processors of 
materials, components and parts 
your production may require. 


AWerom belebteber) 
National Bank 


... gateway to 
business’? in Indiana pol 1s 


In Indianapolis your association 
with The Indiana National Bank 
is a “calling card” of proven 
value. This bank, with connec- 
tions in banks and businesses 
throughout the state, can put 
you in touch with the people and 
places you want to reach. When 
you think of Indianapolis, think 
first of Indiana National. 


e Serving banks and 
business in Indiana 
since 1834 





Give up? It’s SPS, of course. That 
is, if you want a streamlined button 
head screw which will not only 
enhance the appearance of your 
product but which can be used over 
and over again. 


The hex socket on the UNBRAKO 
Button Head serves two important 
purposes. First, it makes the screw 
easy to drive or remove. Second, 
it prevents marring or mutilating 
the head or the work. That’s why 





you'll find UNBRAKOs used wherever 
things must be taken apart and put 
together again or where counter- 
sinking is not practical—appliances, 
coolers, gasoline pumps, inspection 
plates and panels, for instance. 


UNBRAKOs are also a great deal 
stronger than other screws which 
superficially resemble them. They’re 
made of heat-treated alloy steel 
and threaded to the head so that 
they seat flush; and they will stand 
extreme torquing without the head 
shearing. 


Because UNBRAKOs are streamlined, 
there are no sharp edges to catch on 
loose clothing or give nasty cuts. 


Reason enough why they’re used on 
doors, paneling, windows and seats 
of transportation equipment. 


As we said before, UNBRAKO Button 
Head Socket Screws are made only 
by SPS of Jenkintown, the world’s 
largest producer of socket screws. 
However, they are available from 
industrial distributors everywhere. 
Or write STANDARD PRESSED STEEL 
Co., Jenkintown 56, Pa. 


Che Gli Ufa : A START FOR THE FUTURE 


UNBRAKO SOCKET SCREW DIVISION 
$ JENKINTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 











Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


The budget, under Mr. Eisenhower's latest estimates, looks a lot better. 

Government books, as revised by the Budget Bureau, show up like this: 

Qutgo for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954.....72.1 billion dollars. 

Income for the same period.....68.35 billion dollars. 

Deficit for the fiscal year.....3.8 billion dollars. 

That's a far cry from the gloomy budget picture painted last January by 
former President Truman. Deficit then was forecast at 9.9 billions. It's even 
better than the Eisenhower estimate in May of a deficit of 5.6 billions. It's a 
decided improvement over the fiscal 1953 deficit of 9.4 billions. 





On a cash basis, the budget outlook is even more encouraging. 

Cash outgo for the fiscal period is put at 75.5 billions. 

Cash intake for the same period is put at 75 billions. 

Cash deficit thus is pared to about 500 million dollars. 

In other words, the cash budget is expected to be practically in balance. 














Cash budget differs from the bookkeeping budget in that all the Treasury's 
cash transactions are consolidated. Social Security taxes, for example, which 
are not counted as Government revenue, are counted as cash income. Cash budget 
is used to measure the effect of Government operations on business activity. 








Point to note: Treasury's cash operations will have a deflationary pull in 
first half of calendar 1954, when cash intake will exceed cash outgo. This is 
the time when tax collections from the public are heaviest. 

Private business activity, too, is likely to be slower early in 1954. 

The long-expected adjustment in the business boom probably will be evident 
early next year. By then, the boom will have some of its props weakened. 

















Fiscal year 1955, starting July 1, 1954, is likely to present a budget pic- 
ture different from the one just outlined by the Budget Bureau. 

Tax reductions, scheduled for next year, will cut into revenues. 

Next Eisenhower budget probably will show a larger deficit because income, 
reduced by tax cuts, will fall more sharply than outgo. 











Budget savings effected by the Eisenhower Administration result chiefly 
from projected spending cuts in the national-security program. 
Military spending is down for 41.6 billions, a cut of 3.8 billions from the 
original Truman estimates and 2 billions below the outlay for fiscal 1953. 
Foreign aid is put at 6 billions, a cut of 1.4 billions from the original 
Truman -budget, but 500 millions above the outlay for the 1953 fiscal year. 
Atomic energy is to cost 2.3 billions instead of the original 2.7 billions. 
Stockpiling at 800 millions, is 100 million below the Truman budget. 
(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Altogether, the national-security program is trimmed by 5.6 billions from 
the January estimate. Total cuts in the Truman budget add up to 6.5 billions. 


There is little positive evidence, yet, that the boom is ending. 

Cost of living has been inching up for five straight months. 

Consumer=-price index kept by the Labor Department hit an all-time high in 
July at 114.7 per cent of the 1947-49 average. 

Higher prices were noted for food, rent, household operations, medical 
care, gaSoline. Women's apparel and shoes were lower in price. There also were 
Slight declines in television sets, radios, toys, sporting goods. 

The July rise in the index brought a wage raise of 1 cent an hour to auto 
workers under their wage contracts. Actually, however, living costs have been 
rather stable for about a year now. The index is only 0.5 per cent above a year 
ago. But it costs almost twice as much to live as. before World War II, and 12.7 
per cent more than before war in Korea. ° 








Farm-surplus problem is not expected to be solved by production controls. 

Wheat supply for the 1954-55 marketing year is expected to be close to this 
year's level, in spite of the reduced acreage. 

Feed grains--corn, oats, barley, sorghum--are expected to increase in 
1953-54. Stocks of cotton and tobacco are higher, too. 

These estimates by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics are signs that the 
farm problem continues to defy solution. 

















It's not only producers of grains that are in trouble. 

Cattle-price rise, usual in summer, was short-lived this year. Heavy 
Slaughter held prices down, with lower grades weaker than higher grades. 

Hog prices, declining seasonally, are expected to stay above a year ago. 

Butter, cheese, milk solids continue to be sold to the Government under 
price-support programs. Consumers, despite higher incomes, are buying no more 
dairy products than last year, although retail prices are down a bit. 

Egg production is expected to be slightly higher than a year ago, with 
prices to farmers about the same. 

Cash receipts of farmers are running about 6 per cent under a year ago. 
Marketings are higher, but prices to farmers are down 12 per cent. 














Retail stores continue to ring up substantial sales. 

Dollar volume in July was 14.2 billions, 6 per cent above a year ago. 

July sales, after seasonal adjustment, were down slightly from June, but 
about equaled the average for the first half of the year. 

Sales declines from June to July are reported for furniture and appliance 
stores, lumber, building materials, hardware, service stations, clothing stores, 
general-merchandise stores. Sales gains are noted for food stores, restaurants. 

Variations in most types of stores have been slight. 























In comparing July sales with a year ago: 

Small declines are noted, on a seasonal basis, for furniture and appliance 
stores, lumber yards, hardware stores, building-material dealers. 

Sales gains are found for all other groups, with automobile dealers in the 
lead, showing rather substantial advances. 
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During past years that we should never 
forget, the world has lost lots of good 
things in the darkness. The darkness 
is a hiding place for confusion, greed, 
conspiracy, treachery, socialism .. . and 
its uglier brother, communism. 

But when you are free to question what 
people say and do, you hold a light so 
powerful that these things cannot live 


under it. In the U. S. A. you are free to 








You needn't be ashamed of being aftaid in the dark, son... 


become vigilant to see what’s going on, 
informed to understand it, and vocal to 
express your opinion about it. 

The freedom to keep yourself informed 
began as a right, but today it has become a 
responsibility. If you ignore this responsi- 
bility, you follow the path where the light 
grows dimmer and dimmer ¢.. until you 
can see nothing at all... and what you 


lose in the dark may be your freedom. 


Norfolk and. Western. Railway 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 



















Labor Week 





Wages keep going up, but the 
pace is slowing down. Workers 
this year are not getting the big 
boosts of previous years. 

Increases in basic industries 
run from 5 to 9 cents an hour. 
That is a sharp drop from the 
1952 pattern. 

Coal miners, with no raise yet 
in 1953, top the list in total in- 
creases since 1945. Textile work- 
ers are at the bottom. 


Wage patterns for 1953 now are 
fairly well established in the basic in- 
dustries. At the start of the ninth 
month, the situation is this: 

Increases, in this eighth round since 
World War II, generally are in the range 
of 5 to 9 cents an hour. 

“Fringe” benefits are less emphasized 
than in recent years. Unions are settling 
for the raises, letting the extras go for 
later rounds. 

Total of all increases since World War 
II ranges from 57 cents an hour, in tex- 
tiles, to $1.29 an hour, in soft coal. 

Settlements are still to come in a num- 
ber of major industries, such as coal, rail- 
roads and aircraft. 








WAGE PATTERN: RAISES TAPER OFF 


But the Trend for ‘53 Continues Upward 





Textile mills (Northern) 





Rise of Pay in Key Industries 


Wage increases granted this year in major industries generally 
are lower than in 1952. These examples show the trend. Shown 
also is the total of increases received since World War II: 


Industry RS ae gk 
Steel 8.5 cents 16 cents 87 cents 
Autos 5 cents 8 cents 81 cents 
Electrical equipment 7 cents 9 cents 82 cents 
Oil refining 9 cents 15. cents $1.10 
Men's clothing 12.5 cents no raise 65 cents 
Copper mining 9 cents 8 cents 85.5 cents 


3 cents (cut) 


Ber 


3.5 cents (cut) 57 cents 








What settlements show this year is 
that employers are insisting that unions 
take less than in earlier rounds. The 5-to- 
9-cents range of 1953, for example, is a 
far cry from the 18%-cents pattern of 
1946. Increases this year, in many cases, 
are about half as large as those of 1952. 
Unions, as a rule, are taking the smaller 
amounts without strikes. 

Strikes, in fact, have been rather rare 
in large industries and against the larger 
companies. There jas been a normal 
number of strikes against smaller com- 


—Standard Oil Co. (N.J.) 


FROM STEEL, THE GENERAL OUTLINE OF INCREASES 
. .. not so big this year 


panies. In the bigger industries. tele- 
phone companies have been hardest hit 
by strikes. 

Wage patterns for 1953 vary some- 
what from one industry to another. Un- 
ions have not been able to apply a rigid 
formula. 

Steel, as usual, has influenced some 
other industries in wage bargaining. 
When steel settled at midyear, the CIO 
Steelworkers Union was able to get, 
without a strike, 8.5 cents an hour—about 
half of the 1952 raise. This brought gen- 
eral pay raises for steelworkers to 87 
cents an hour since 1945. 

Autos reopened contracts this year to 
give an extra penny raise to the CIO 
United Auto Workers, bringing the an- 
nual “productivity” raise to 5 cents. Auto 
workers now are receiving an increase of 
1 cent an hour based on the cost-of-living 
formula in their contracts. However, a 
pay cut of 1 cent earlier in the year, 
when prices declined, offset this raise, 
leaving a net gain of 5 cents for the year 
to date. The union’s long-term contracts 
have helped to bring the total of 81 cents 
in raises since World War II. 

Oil-refining companies, as a rule, are 
giving raises of around 9 cents an hour 
this year, compared with 15 cents in 
1952. But the CIO Oil Workers have 
won increases amounting to $1.10 since 
1945. 

Electrical-equipment firms, in most 
cases, have signed new contracts. West- 
inghouse Electric Corp. and three labor 
unions last week agreed on raises of 
from 3 to 11 cents an hour. Pensions for 
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retired workers are to be boosted by as 
much as $23 a month. a 

Earlier, other companies in the elec- 
irical-equipment field gave raises aver- 
iging about 7 cents an hour. This was yd 
ents below the 1952 pattern for the in- 
justry, made a total of 82 cents since 
World War II. 

Telephone workers got pay raises 
ranging from $1 to $3 a week in various 
seas of the country, giving a pattern of 
about 7 cents an hour on the average. 
Some telephone companies signed up 
earlier in the year; others have been in- 
yolved in strikes in recent weeks. The 
1952 raises averaged about 11 cents. 

Construction workers in 1953 have re- 
ceived increases averaging 8 cents an 
hour, in union contracts. This was 7 cents 
below 1952’s average. AFL building- 
trades unions in some areas won in- 
creases of as much as 32 cents an hour, 
but these were offset by smaller raises in 
other cities. Nationally, the painters, 
with an average raise of 11 cents, headed 
the list of trades in this field. 

Textile mills, in most instances, re- 
newed union contracts this year without 
raises. Where cost-of-living agreements 
are in effect, however, pay cuts so far 
amount to 3 cents an hour. Last year, an 
arbitrator awarded a cut of 8 cents but 
this was offset somewhat by increases 
coming due under the living-cost clause. 
Net loss for 1952 was 3.5 cents. 

Those are some of the chief settle- 
ments for 1953. Other unions will be de- 
manding raises as their contracts expire. 

Future disputes may upset, some- 
what, the peaceful relations that general- 
ly have prevailed in the big industries. 

Coal, as an example, is waiting for de- 
mands from John L. Lewis. The Mine 
Workers president has let his contract 
continue past its first reopening date, 
October 1. If he wanted to call a strike 
at that time, he should have filed notice 
August 1. Operators have been predict- 
ing that he will delay the showdown un- 
til the present huge stocks of coal above 
ground have been reduced by winter 
needs. 

Miners in the soft-coal fields have re- 
ceived increases totaling $1.29 an hour 
since World War II, with the 1953 raise 
still in doubt. They got an increase of 
$1.90 a day last year. 

Railroad employes plan to seek new 
increases, probably around October 1. 
They have been given increases amount- 
ing to 70.5 cents an hour since World 
War II, not counting a 20 per cent in- 
crease given to nonoperating workers 
when their work week was shortened in 
1949. One union, the Railroad Train- 
men, already has announced that it will 
ask for a raise of 37.5 cents an hour. 

Shipping lines on both coasts also are 
faced with large demands from unions. 
On the West Coast, the AFL Sailors Un- 
ion wants a raise of 6 per cent; payment 

(Continued on page 74) 
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HINDE & DAUCH 


for over 50 years has been giving i. OU 
handsome and dependable 
corrugated boxes 






















This. cortainle 
is @ quiet place 
fo work! 


Yes hanks to our 
FIBRETONE * 


4 Acoustical Coilings!i-= 
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Johns-Manville, the pioneer 
in sound control, recommend 
Fibretone Acoustical Panels ; 
as an efficient way to reduce disturbing noise at low cost 


Today, acoustical ceilings are specified for 
practically all new construction for business 
and industry. But, even if your present build- 
ing was constructed before the development 
of noise control, Johns-Manville Fibretone 
Acoustical Panels can be quickly installed 
over your present ceiling. 


Fibretone Ceilings are attractive, low in 
cost, and available with a flame-resistant 
finish. Hundreds of holes, drilled in sound- 
absorbing material, act as “noise-traps” 
where sound energy is dissipated. 

Other J-M Acoustical Ceilings include 
Permacoustic*, a textured noncombustible 
tile, perforated Transite* Asbestos Panels, 
and Sanacoustic*—perforated metal panels. 

For a free estimate or book, “Sound Con- 
trol,” write Johns-Manville, Dept. US, Box 
158, N.Y. 16, N.Y. In Canada, write 199 


Bay Street, Toronto 1, Ontario. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


| Fibretone Panels 
‘are easily installed 
over new or existing construction. 


JOHNS -MANVILLE 


JM 


PrRoouctTs 





Johns-Manville 


40 years of leadership in acoustical materials 
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Labor Week 





Lc , 


Shipping firms reject 
stevedores’ demands... 
by employers of $1.20 a day into a pen- 
sion fund, against 60 cents now paid; 
and various other fringe demands. 

In New York, shipping firms rejected 
union proposals for an increase of 50 
cents an hour for stevedores, and other 
demands that would boost labor costs by 
50 million dollars a year, according to 
company estimates. The demands were 
filed by the Longshoremen’s Union, now 
facing suspension from the American 
Federation of Labor. 





French Unions 


Gain in Strikes 
PARIS 


Now that France’s paralyzing. strikes 
have ended, these results stand out: 

Pension rights were one of the big 
issues of the strikes. The workers were 
protesting against Government decrees 
moving up the retirement age by two 
years in some cases, as much as seven 
years in others. Previous age deadlines 
for retirement on pension ranged from 
50 years to 63 years. 

The settlement reached between non 
Communist unions and the Government 
indicates a softening of attitude by the 
Government. In the first week of the 
strike, the Government agreed to drop 
any idea of extending retirement ages 
on a compulsory basis. Extension was 
left to individual workers to decide. They 
now can work two years longer, if they 
wish. Railway employes still can retire 
at age 55. 

A wage freeze, enforced by the Gov- 
ernment, was another issue. During the 
strike, the Government promised to ne- 
gotiate soon on increases for lowest-paid 
workers in private industry as well as 
Government jobs. This will mean raises 
of at least 10 to 15 per cent in the min- 
imum wages. As a result, it is expected 
that increases will be given in better-paid 
jobs, through clauses in contracts fixing 
wage differentials. 

It is doubtful, however, that unions 
will win raises large enough to satisfy 
them. A new wave of strikes in private 
industries is expected in the next few 
months, but Government workers are not 
likely to go out again soon. 

Strike pay—for time spent on strike 
—another demand of unions, apparently 
is to be given in one form or another for 
much of the time lost. The payments are 
not to be termed wages, as unions re- 
quested, but pay at overtime rates will 
be given for overtime not worked in the 
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...No penalties for 
nost of strikers 


ext few weeks. Workers who struck for 
7 to 21 days probably will lose only 3 
7 days’ pay, depending on the type of 
york. 

Bonuses will be granted to many 
Government workers, as promised by 
arlier governments in France. The size 
& the bonuses still is to be negotiated. 
Unions demanded bonuses of $57, but 
ae expected to get about half that much. 
The $57 requested is about two weeks’ 
ay for unskilled workers. 

Punishment of strikers for ignoring 
lack-to-work orders issued by the Gov- 
anment is to be dropped in most cases. 
The unions had demanded no penalties 
for striking, and for most cases this de- 
mand is granted. However, the Govern- 
ment reserved the right to take action in 





oe: 


° 4 —United Press 
FRENCH TRAIN ENGINEER 
He still retires at 55 


case of sabotage and other serious of- 
fenses during the walkouts. 

Parliament was not reconvened as 
demanded by some of the union leaders. 
The Government, through its conces- 
sions, blocked the move to recall the As- 
sembly, which might have overthrown 
the Cabinet of Premier Joseph Laniel. 
Union leaders wanted to scuttle his con- 
servative _Government. They will try 
again for that objective. 

In all of the negotiations, the Govern- 
ment declined to talk with leaders of the 
Communist-led unions. Settlements were 
with Socialist and Catholic labor groups. 
The Communist unions had to call off 
their strikes without formal agreements 
when their members began to return to 
work with the other unions. 
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And vihat does this company have 
for employees in the way of 


Group Insurance 7 
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A complete plan of group benefit 
worked out with MEW YORK LIFE! 
i oy 


Rs. HE TOOK THE JOR 


Every day, more and more employ- 
ers find that the feeling of security 











taining good employee relations— 
helps reduce absenteeism and turn- 
over—attracts new employees. 


Group Insurance gives employees 
proves to be mighty good business. 
To the employee and his dependents 
it means freedom from financial dis- 
tress caused by sickness, accident 
or death. For the employer, it serves 
as an economical means of main- 


New York Life, with a complete 
line of Group Insurance coverages 
including Group Annuities, can help 
you work out a plan that meets your 
company’s needs. Ask your New 
York Life agent or your broker for 
full information today. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 


1845 





Write for free booklet, ‘‘ Trends in Group Coverages’’ by Wendell Milliman—one of 
a series of lectures before the School of Business Administration, University of 
Connecticut. It gives latest developments in group insurance. 
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The Hypoid pinion is off- 
set from the centerline of 
the gear. The pinion is 


“" bigger and stronger. 


Bearings are bigger. More 
teeth are in contact, re- 
ducing load per unit of 
contact area. Torque- 
transmitting capacity is 
increased. Slower gear 
ratios are practical with- 
out loss of strength. 


Two-Speed Double-Reduction Final Drives offer 
the advantage of both speed and pulling power 
in on- and off-highway operation. Any speed, 
load or road condition can be met with the 
built-in TDA Spring-Flex Power Shift. 








4 MODERN TRUCK 


Today’s modern trucks are distinguished by dependable TDA Axles 





with such important features as Hypoid gearing, which means longer 


vehicle life, lower maintenance costs, higher operating profits. 


When you stop to think of it, the work a motor heavy-duty Hypoid gearing, ‘3 for 1” final drive 

' truck can do depends pretty much on what's interchangeability, Spring-Flex Power Shift, Full- 

| underneath! Take the axles that carry, move and Corner Housings, Straight-Line Drive, and many 

stop the load. Dependability here is simply vital. others. Each of these advances serves either to 
Going a step further, advanced axle engineering make trucks operate more efficiently, or last longer, 

is often the crucial difference between a truck or require less time and money for their upkeep. 

é _ money and one that sie nee That is why both truck ne ne 
‘ With nearly half a century of specialized exper- users place so much importance on the phrase 
Mi ience at their disposal, TDA engineers have “TDA-equipped.” They know‘it assures them 
yi =worked out a wealth of axle improvements— of practical advantages nothing else can provide. 


. 





THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY * DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


PLANTS AT: Detroit and Jackson, Mich. © Oshkosh, Wis. 
Utica, N. Y. © Ashtabula, Kenton and Newark, Ohio 
New Castle, Pa. 
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Whatever your trucking job, there’s a TDA Axle 
to fit your needs. The flexibility of TDA “3 for 1” 
Axles allows truckers to choose the right final drive 
—Single-Reduction, Double-Reduction, Two-Speed 
Double-Reduction—to do any trucking job. 











WITHOUT MOTOR TRUCKS MORE THAN 25,000 
U. S. COMMUNITIES COULD NOT EXIST! 


There are more than 25,000 communities in the United States with no other 
means of freight transportation than the motor truck. They depend entirely 
On motor transport for the fast, safe delivery of goods and conveniences 
which make up America’s high standard of living. These small cities and 
towns owe their very existence directly to motor trucks. 





( THe & ' PTERNA 


CwWh it superh bronze inurnment urn 


crafted by 


MICHAELS 


3 Perfectly proportioned, dignified in design, and exquisite in 
appearance, the Eterna bears the unmistakable stamp of quality. 

*~ The simple, pleasing lines of this beautiful bronze urn make it one 

of the most popular of all inurnment urns. 


There are many distinctive designs in the Michaels line of fine 
memorial urns. All are made of genuine bronze, expertly crafted, 
hand finished and available in three finishes—Natural Bronze, 

Medium Statuary, or Dark Statuary. Write for illustrated 

literature and prices. 


The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc., 242 Scott Street, Covington, Ky. 
Since 1870 the name Michaels has been a symbol of exceptionally high quality 























This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy 
securities. The offering is made only by means of the Prospectus, which describes 
the securities and the business of the Company. 


NOT A NEW ISSUE 





145,000 Shares 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 


Common Stock 


(Without Par Value) 


Price $47.50 Per Share 


Upon request, a copy of the Prospectus may be obtained within any State 
from any Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such State. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Kidder, Peabody &Co. Piper, Jaffray & Hopwood 
Kalman & Company, Inc. The First Boston Corporation | 


August 25, 1953 
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[ News - Lines 


What you as a businessman 
CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court 
and administrative decisions: 





YOU CAN look for the Treasury t 

tighten up on expense-account de. 
ductions on income tax returns. Saying 
that there is too much abuse in expens. 
accounts by taxpayers, the Commissione; 
of Internal Revenue announces that the 
Internal Revenue Service will wate) 
these deductions more closely. 


YOU CAN expect to receive a ney 
form in connection with future 
Government orders for matcrials. The 
General Services Administration and the 
General Accounting Office adopted a ney 
six-copy form for use by Government 
agencies in ordering materials, certifying 
their receipts and approving bills fo 
payment. Its use begins October 30. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now export about 5 
additional steel-mill products with 
out getting an export license from the 
Commerce Department. These items may 
be shipped freely to all destinations ex- 
cept Russia and its satellites, and Hong 
Kong and Macao. Export controls are 
eased for 20 other iron and steel product: 
going to Western Hemisphere points, 


* * * 


YOU CAN apply for a license to ex. 

port metalworking machines with- 
out providing a certificate showing that 
the machines are available. This requite- 
ment is dropped by the Commerce De. 
partment’s Office of International Trade. 


* * * 


YOU CAN fire an employe for dis 
obeying your order against leavin 
his job early to attend a union meeting 
The General Counsel of the Nation 
Labor Relations Board upholds the ruling 
of a regional director that an employe 
did not discriminate against 35 worke 
in violation of the Taft-Hartley Act, whe 
he discharged them for attending 3 
union meeting during working hours. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an employer, demand 


that a union be certified by NLRB 


as bargaining agent for your employe! 
before you negotiate with the union, pro 
vided your purpose is not to delay thing 


till the union loses its majority. Tha 
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bor Board holds that an employer did 
pt violate the Taft-Hartley law by in- 
gting that a union get NLRB certifica- 
ion, even though the employer examined 
ip union’s cards indicating that it repre- 
vated a majority of the employes. 
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* * * 


YOU CAN now deal with General 
Services Administration in regard to 
iy sale of metals and minerals to the 
(overnment and other matters formerly 
indled by the Defense Materials Pro- 
wrement Agency. DMPA is abolished. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the tax 

affairs of a corporation, expect to 
iy allowed a deduction for any of the 
kgal expenses of reorganizing the com- 
pany’s capital structure. A circuit court 
a appeals turns down the claim of one 
wmpany for such a deduction even 
tough the reorganization involved dis- 
tibution of cash to shareholders in re- 
tun for part of their stock. 


* * + 


YOU CANNOT fail to use a new 

tax form in making your next report 
m excise taxes collected by you. The 
Internal Revenue Service is putting this 
-Form 720—into use beginning with the 
ecise-tax report for the third quarter of 
this year, due October 31. Copies are 
being sent to field offices of IRS. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, under a “union 

shop” contract, withhold vacation 
py from an employe to compel him to 
join a union. NLRB rules that such pres- 
sue is a violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, even though an employer may fire 
aworker who refuses to join a union in 
acordance with a “union shop” contract. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an _ exporter, 

count on an export subsidy from the 
Government on cotton from the 1953 
cop that you ship abroad. The Secretary 
of Agriculture officially rules out Govern- 
ment subsidy payments on 1953 cotton. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT import any sugar 

from Cuba without obtaining a cer- 
tilicate from the Department of Agricul- 
tue. Applications for entry certifications 
must be submitted to the Department's 
sugar branch. This requirement is to re- 
main in effect until next January 1. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
ae based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making 


ir decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
>! facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
t be set forth in detail. U. S. News & 
ORLD REPORT, on written request, will 


Per interested readers to sources of this 


material, 
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“TPICHED UP*2340.00 


bya mere stroke of luck” 
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Model 15-F — Secretarial 


$9995* 


*$31.00 in Florida, Texas and 
11 Western States (Zone 2) 














says Walter H. Richter, president, 


John Plain & Company, large mail order house 


“Something caught my eye in the 
wastebasket...a magazine I had flipped 
through and discarded. It was turned 
up to an ad which promised a substan- 
tial increase in work output of stenog- 
raphers and typists. When they talked 
about getting more work out of our 
girls, and giving them more com- 
fort, well, | wanted to be shown. 

“They told how this gain could be 
accomplished simply by giving the 
girls posture-right Cosco chairs— 
designed by seating engineers to 
reduce fatigue, increase efficiency. 

“It said that fatigue-caused errors, 
work-lag and too-frequent pauses for 
rest and diversion would drop sharply, 
while work output would soar. It was 
an impressive story. 

“So | asked for a demonstration. 
We have 50 typists and stenographers 
on whose work output we keep a close 
check. To make a long story short— 
after a convincing trial—we gave all 
50 of them Cosco secretarial chairs. 

“These girls average $50.00 a week 
and had been producing an average of 
20 letters a day. After installing 
Cosco chairs their output showed a 
10% increase—and has held to that 
ever since. This 10% increase repre- 
sents an annual saving to us of 
approximately $2340.00...almost one 
extra girl’s salary. As a result, in our 
eight stories of offices, we now have 
an installation of over 300 Cosco 
chairs.”’ Such results and savings are 
worth looking into. For full details on 
Cosco chairs, send coupon today. 
Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation, 
Columbus, Indiana. 


—-—=— Please attach coupon to your letterhead=——"——- — 


COSCO Office Chairs, Dept. US 9 
Hamilton Manufacturing Corporation 
Columbus, Indiana 


Without obligation, please send me full details on 
COSCO office chairs and name of my nearest dealer. 
| am particularly interested in: 
© Secretarial chairs OD Executive chairs 


© Side Chairs 
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NEW WAY TO BUY STOCKS 


$40-a-Month Easy-Payment Plan Is Neg; 


Ever plan to invest in corporate 
stock when you could afford it? 
You may be able to afford it be- 
fore very long. 

Something new — installment 
buying of stocks—is being set up. 

This is no plan to make every 
man a shareholder, but millions 
of families may soon find stock 
ownership within reach for the 
first time. 


The great American scheme for 
buying on the installment plan is about 
to be extended to the purchase of cor- 
poration stocks. 

A new setup, by which families of 
moderate means will be able to invest 
regularly in industry, is being readied 
for action in a few months. The experi- 
ment, conceivably, could revolutionize 
savings habits, investment and industrial 
ownership. 

What the plan calls for is an arrange- 
ment by which families can make regu- 
lar monthly payments on the price of 
stocks of their own choosing. What sparks 
the plan is the same phenomenon that 
gave rise to installment<redit buying of 
consumer products: Few families can 
manage to save up the cash for major 
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-David Berns 


KEITH FUNSTON 
... stock on installments 


purchases—yet millions can pay on the 
installment plan. 

That idea, applied to stock purchases, 
may make shareholding an exciting ac- 
tivity for millions of middle-income fam- 
ilies and put stock-market news on the 
front page—that is, if it catches on. 

In any case, millions of U.S. families 
are soon to get the chance to buy stock 
on the “Funston plan,” named for Keith 
Funston, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, who is credited with 
originating the idea. Actually, the plan 
has not yet received formal approval of 
the Exchange, which is expected to 
sponsor it. Some details still are to be 
worked out, and others will be changed 
on the basis of experience. Outlines of 
the plan, though, already are drawn. 

How it works. Ordinary families using 
the plan will buy shares of corporate stock 
much as they now buy a new car—on a 
schedule of regular monthly payments. 

As a customer on this basis, though, 
you will not really be buying on the cuff. 
You will not make a down payment, take 
the stock certificate for your own, and 
then finish paying off the price in month- 
ly checks. No credit—and, therefore, no 
interest—is involved in the plan. 

Instead, you will pay for your shares 
little by little and take full ownership 


only when you have paid the full price. 


While you are paying, you will be 


credited with a fraction of a share. 


You may, for example, want to byy 
Company A common, now selling at 
$112%. When you make your first month. 
ly payment of, say, $40, you'll be credited 
—after deduction of a fee—with owner. 
ship of .3342 of a share. The succeeding 
monthly payments will increase yoy 
equity in that share and, in time, begin 
to build up your portfolio of stocks, 

If the market price of your chosen 
stock drops after your first payment, then 
your second payment will buy a large; 
fraction of a share. If the price rises, they 
your second payment will buy a smaller 
part of a share—but your equity in the 
first fraction of a share will be wort 
more. Actual price, to you, will be ar 
average of the prices at the times you 
payments are made. 

In more detail, here’s the plan being 
whipped into shape for a start some- 
time around the end of this year. 

An installment buyer of corporat 
stocks will need about $40 a month fo 
investing. That probably is the minimum 
monthly payment on which you will be 
permitted to take part. You'll be able, of 


¥ 





course, to set your sights higher than 


that if you can afford it. 

Your passkey to installment buying 
will be a signed order to a Stock Ex 
change member firm for the purchase o! 
stock and an agreement that you will pay 
in at least $40 a month—or at least $48 
during a year. The agreement authorizes 
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the broker to pool your monthly pay- 
ments with those of other installment 
b invers of the same stock. 

Agreements will cover one to five 
vars, but you will be permitted to with- 
draw from the program at any time. If 
wou do withdraw, you will be paid cash 
for shares in Which you have a fractional 
interest—on the basis of the market price. 
Make your first monthly payment to 
the broker—or. possibly, directly to the 
jank-and you're a capitalist. Specifical- 


Y # jy. what happens is this: 

at “Your broker immediately forwards 
: your installment payment to a bank that 
' is participating as an agent in the plan. 
xd The bank then will charge vou a small 
1g 


SF amount—probably 6 per cent to start, 
mavbe less later—to cover commission 





"FE tes, taxes and the like, and credit the 
rest to you. Your cash will be combined 
aE with payments of other installment cus- 
™F tomers, accumulating the same stock, and 
“FE ont through a single broker to the floor 
UE of the New York Exchange for the pur- 
Md chase of shares. Orders will be executed 
‘ at the opening of the Exchange day. 
| Records of your investments and stock 
7 ownership will be kept by the participat- 
r ing bank. Accounts of participating bro- 
cB kets, too, will be kept by the bank. 
ig While shares are being paid for, the 
bank will hold them in blocks and credit 
te § you with your fractional ownership on 
of their books. When you have paid the full 
ne Price of a share, it’s yours. 
se Dividends declared on a stock while 
( Youare in process of buying it will come 
nf ‘you on a fractional basis, too. If you're 
half paid up on a share of Company A 
| and the firm declares a $3 dividend, you'll 


| have $1.50 coming. Whether you will get 
yf that $1.50 in cash, or have it applied to 
‘ your stock-buying account—or get a 
i) | choice—is a detail yet to be decided. One 
os Way or another, you will get the benefit. 
You will benefit, too, from stock splits 
or stock dividends declared on a share 
while you're buying it—and in the same 
way. Size of your benefit will depend 
on the fraction of the share you own. 
Cost to installment customers is to 
be an important factor. Now, under or- 
thodox arrangements, the small buyer of 
stocks runs into costs that are high in re- 
lation to his investments. Big buyers, put- 
ting thousands of dollars into a particu- 
lar stock, pay a commission fee of as little 
as 1 per cent, or less. Small buyers, 
though, don’t fare so well. 

Small purchases of stock are relatively 
costly for brokers to handle. Result is 
that a customer buying less than $100 
worth of a stock in one transaction pays 
a commission fee amounting usually to 6 
per cent of the transaction price. If 
you are buying six shares each of four 
different $15 stocks, the fee amounts to 
more than $20. 

A much lower cost could be achieved 
in the installment plan, depending on 

(Continued on page 82) 
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HOW OUT-OF-DATE IS YOUR 
INTERCOM SYSTEM? 





Connechitut 


Private Line’ 


TODAY’S MOST MODERN 
AND COMPLETE TELEPHONE 
INTERCOMMUNICATION! 


Noisy ‘voice box” amplifiers that disturb 
your efficiency . . broadcast-type intercom 
systems that give your conversations no 
privacy . . the use of outside telephones 
for intercom calls, tying up your lines so 
customers can’t get through . . these 
costly inconveniences are now out of date! 


Modern telephone engineering has devel- 
oped a fully automatic, private telephone 
system that provides the complete answer 
to every intercommunication requirement. 
Whether you need 5 or 6 stations or 1000, 
Connecticut PRIVATE LINE systems give 
you the advantages of dial-operated serv- 
ice, independent of your regular city 
phones. Newly designed circuits put every 
important service for convenient intercom- 
munication at your fingertips. 

Because it does so much, your PRIVATE 


LINE system saves on monthly rental 
charges for unnecessary telephone lines 





and equipment. And you profit in time 
saved, in boosted output, in greater 
employee and customer satisfaction. 


Send‘the coupon today for the PRIVATE 
LINE story and an on-the-spot analysis that 
will show you actual dollar savings from 
PRIVATE LINE service in your business. 
There is no obligation. 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CORP. 
16 Britannia St., Meriden, Conn. 
00 Send me the full story of PRIVATE LINE 
systems. 


(1) We would like a survey of our intercom- 
munication needs and actual savings. 


Signed 





Company 








a Address 
t 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Great American Industries 
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DODGE REPORTS tell you daily, what’s coming up in 
new construction. 


Dodge Reports tell you who to talk business with, 
vuhen to see him and what about. 


Dodge Reports save your salesmen’s time otherwise 
spent beating the bushes to locate active prospects or 
chasing down idle rumors. 


Dodge Reports give you vital information on oppor- 
tunities in new construction you might otherwise never 
hear of. 


For 63 years Dodge Reports have made it possible for 
most of Construction’s top firms and salesmen to reach 
the right people at the right time to do business. They 
can do the same for you. Write TODAY for your free 
copy of ““Dodge Reports, How to Use Them Effectively.” 


DODGE REPORTS 


Dept. U5318, 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
Timely, Accurate, Construction News Service East of the Rockies 
THE FIRST STEP IN EVERY SALE 





F.W. DODGE 


it 


CORPORATION 

















Look over the advertisements in this 


900d 


issue. You'll notice how many differ- 
ent kinds of business and products 


find it advantageous to advertise in 


company 


“U.S. News & World Report.” Ask 
your advertising agency for their facts 


on how the “magazine of essential 


news” may fit in your own advertis- 


ing program. 
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ce 


how well the idea goes over, Relatively 
small installment payments, pooled by 
the bank, may permit orders for { 
large blocks of stock and, thus. qu 
the orders for the lower commission 
that apply to larger transactions, 

Goal of the plan, of course, is wide. 
spread ownership of corporate industry 
and—to put it another way—a substan. 
tial broadening of the market for stocks. 

Businessmen, for years, have been 
concerned about the limited ownership 
of U.S. industry. No more than 5 million 
families own any stock at all, according 
to most surveys, and most of those hold 
relatively little. 

A survey conducted last year for the 
Federal Reserve Board indicated that 
about 3 per cent of the country’s 53,1 
million families—those earning $10,000 
or more a year—owned four fifths of al] 
stock. At the other end of the income 
scale, 79 per cent of all families—those 
earning less than $5,000 a year—owned 
“a very limited part” of all corporate 
stock. 

Other surveys have disclosed that mil- 
lions of additional families could afford 
to own stocks. The problem, as seen by 
businessmen, is to find some way to get 
these families interested and to provide 
some simpler and easier way for them to 
invest. The installment plan, it’s hoped, 


airly 
al ify 
fees 





will turn the trick. 

Actually, the plan as it stands is not 
designed for the “average family.” 

A wage earner with take-home pay of 
$286.26 a month—average for a factory 
worker with three dependents—is un- 
likely to find room in his budget for a 
$40-a-month investment schedule, par- 
ticularly if he already is struggling witha 
$60-a-month auto payment and, perhaps, 
other installments as well. 

Higher-income families, instead, are 
the more likely customers for the new 
plan, at least at the start. Later, if the ex- 
periment succeeds, there may be refine- 
ments in the plan to permit families to 
take part with even smaller monthly pay- 
ments. A combination of the installment 
plan with pay-roll deduction plans is seen 
as one possible way to arrange this. 

These developments, though, hinge on 
success of the experiment that is soon to 
start. Even for this plan, no overnight 
success is predicted. Most families, its 
recognized, have their incomes pretty 
well committed for the immediate future. 
They will need time to make room for 
monthly stock payments. A test of the 
plan, thus, is to take time. 

Even so, the installment plan is being 
pushed with real enthusiasm. It’s backers 
are by no means sure, but they cant 
escape the feeling that they may be 
setting off a reaction that will profound- 
ly affect family savings habits and the 
entire U.S. economy. 
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LIFE AROUND THE WORLD ° 
memo from 


BERLIN 


BARE SHELVES ... 
DISMAL FACES 


BERLIN—In recent weeks, more than 
§ million East Germans have crossed the 
threshold from the Communist world to 
pick up free food packages in West Ber- 
lin. They keep coming, despite threats 
of reprisals from their Communist bosses. 

This is the sort of thing the Russians 
understand and fear. The people of the 
Communist zone, walking through Ber- 
lin’s hole in the Iron Curtain to seek food 
or asylum, are voting with their feet— 
and the vote is a crushing setback for the 
Communists. 

Actually, making the trip in or out of 
the Communist zone is no great stunt 
at this point. Every day, 40,000 workers 
from Communist-run East Berlin shuttle 
back and forth to their jobs in West Ber- 
lin, and 26,000 West Berliners commute 
to the Communist sector of the city. 

Open door. Anybody—a German 
worker or American tourist—can cross 
the dividing line. It costs a nickel on the 
subway, or you can do it for nothing by 
walking. You don’t need a visa, a pass or 
special permission. 

Taking a subway through the Iron Cur- 
tain is the simplest way to doit. At the 
lat Allied-sector station, a warning 
comes through the public-address sys- 
tem: “You are now leaving the West sec- 
tor of Berlin.” Germans aboard the train 
hastily stuff their West Berlin news- 
papers into pockets or brief cases. 

Then, as the train moves across the 
border into East Berlin, the lights blink 
out momentarily. There is no political 
meaning to it—the two sectors are served 
by different power systems. 

Alighting from the train, you step into 
a different world. At the newsstand on 
the station platform, you can buy Pravda 
and a big assortment of Russian maga- 
zines, as well as the controlled German- 
language newspapers. When you start 
walking, the first thing you notice is the 
great number of German policemen 
everywhere. Some wear khaki uniforms 
and carry machine guns. 

But you don’t see many Russian sol- 
diers—the troops and tanks that poured 

(Continued on page 84) 
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THINK Youre Insured? 


cy 














“Four-ton flywheel tears loose. 
Damaged Chicago factory 


‘N )) forced to close. Owner has 

N Boiler insurance, but no Ma- 

i) — chinery coverage. He thought 
he was insured. His loss— 
$31,000.” 


~~: 





AS 
Wicuians 


KNOW Youte Insured! 


Talk with your Amico agent. His expert advice on all casualty, prop- 
erty insurance and bonds will show you how to avoid gaps in your 
protection, how to eliminate expensive duplication of coverage. Let 
him save money for you. 

And remember, AMICco is a strong legal reserve company paying 


dividends to policyholders. 


OL LD DD es | 






Th a AMERICAN Motorists INSURANCE COMPANY 
£ Te fete May 4730 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40 
Save You Money. 
- Please send my FREE copy of 


C29 Gaps in Your Bridge to Security. 
] For Your Personal Security. 
(1 For Your Business Security. 


Name. 





Address 








City Zone... State... 


KEMPER INSURANCE 


w | 
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NO MORE 


FLAT TIRES 










SAFETY TUBE 


Prevents punctures because it seals as it rolls. 


) 


Safer—absorbs shocks. Protects against blowouts. 
Adds security for women drivers. 

Retains correct pressure. Aids tire mileage. 
Cool running. No internal heat. 

100% natural rubber. Outwears several casings. 


SEE YOUR GENERAL TIRE DEALER 





MODERN 


Beutly- 


in BUDGET STEEL DESKS 





HASKELL @F 
gue 40 muuch fore ho Littl, / 


Yes, at budget prices, Haskell 
gives you many fine features 
found only if higher-priced 
desks — beauty, efficiency, 
custom-quality and comfort. 


A GREAT NAME IN BUDGET STEEL 


HA 5 KELL | 


See your dealer, or write for brochure 


HASKELL, INC. | 








303 E. Carson St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

















30 Rockefeller Plaza 





V.EP. 





The Management Staff, the 
Production Staff, the Engi- 
neering Department, and the 
officials responsible for sales, 
distribution, and transporta- 
tion are Very Important Pur- 
chasers. These very important 
men and their assistants nat- 
urally are cover-to-cover read- 
ers of U. 8S. News & World 
Report. It is the magazine 
that keeps them informed on 
basic trends—which today, 
more than ever, is “must” 
news. 

Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 


when appearing next to this 
important “must” news. 


Paid circulation now in excess 


of 625,000. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 





New York 20, N. Y. 
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memo from 


BERLIN 


(Continued) 





in to quell the June 17 riots have all 
faded away. 

With a West Berliner at your side, yoy 
learn some things about the Communist 
sector you might otherwise miss. 

“Volunteer” workers. We passed a 
group of 20 men and women, toiling 
away on a rubble-littered lot. The men 
were doing the heavy work—tossing 
bricks into a truck. tearing down the 
jagged walls. The women, their heads 





—United Press 


NO STUNT TO CROSS 
.. a bridge between two worlds 


covered with kerchiefs, were patiently 
chipping the mortar off reclaimed bricks. 

Near them was a small sign: “Volun 
teer Workers of the Landrock Laundry.’ 
From the West Berliner, I learned that 
this is a state-owned laundry. On its 
premises, it posts a list of employes who 
have “volunteered” to clear rubble dur 
ing their off hours. This list provides an 
index of political reliability. Workers not 
on the list are automatically suspect. 

At Stalin Allee’s fine new apartment 
buildings, he explained that the land 
there was confiscated by the state, and 
cost nothing. The labor is paid for bya 
special tax, the bricks are largely re 
claimed ones—obtained by the forced 
labor of “volunteers.” 

When the project is completed, there 


will be 2,500 apartments—almost the § 


only new residential project East Berlin 
(Continued on page 85) 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


TAP THIS SOURCE OF NEW PROFIT 


“The annual savings in insurance 
premiums after you install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers often pay for 
the system in 4 to 8 years. There- 
after, the saving accrues to you. Ask 
our nearby office how much GLOBE 
protection can save you. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEV! YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 














































































In the six 
ly Southeastern states of 
3 OE Virginia, North Carolina, South 
n — Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and 






Florida, there are many small 
at towns and rural communities “ripe” 
ts | for industrial development. 
10 & You can take your pick of one of 
y- these locations where labor is 
in | Plentiful and eager to work, and 
ot [| Where other factors are highly 
favorable to industry. 
nt Here is a situation from 
which you can profit. 
Let us particularize ... 
| in strict confidence, 
of course. 















































he " Warren T. White 
a Assistant Vice President 
in Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 
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memo from 


BERLIN 


(Continued) 


can boast since the war. West Berlin has 
no showcase like this. But its new apart- 
ments, scattered over the whole Allied 
zone, are nearing the 90-thousand mark. 

Stalin Allee’s apartments are modern 
in design, and all have fancy-looking 
stores on the ground floor. They front on 
a wide boulevard, with a grassy plot in 
the center. There is so little traffic that it 
is no trouble to jaywalk. 

High prices. Prices of the goods on 
display seem cheap because you can buy 
20 East German marks for a dollar in 
West Berlin. But the East Berlin worker 
earns only 10 to 12 marks per day. For 
him, the prices are high. A terry-cloth 
beach robe priced at 78 marks would cost 
him a week’s pay. He has to work three 
days to buy an ordinary flannel night- 
gown. 

That is what vou see in state-owned 
stores, selling unrationed goods at black- 
market prices. At other shops, selling ra- 
tioned goods, you get a more depressing 
picture—monotonous displays of Chi- 
nese tea packets everywhere; photo- 
graphs of Russian ships and trains pour- 
ing goods into Germany, with dismal 
little mounds of canned goods piled in 
front to illustrate this bounty; bookstores 
featuring Marx, Stalin and Balzac. 

A day in East Berlin brings out a stark 
picture—the policemen you see every- 
where, the shabby clothes, the dull faces, 
the almost total absence of traffic, the 
barren shelves in the fanciest stores. 

But East Berliners, arriving in the 
Allied sector, can see well-dressed and 
cheerful people everywhere. Restaurants 
in West Berlin are invariably crowded. 
Store windows are filled with everything 
imaginable—radios, typewriters, cameras, 
clothing, food, toys, books and maga- 
zines from all over the world. 

Grim life. They can’t help comparing 
these sights with their own grim life un- 
der Communist rule. They go back and 
tell their neighbors about it—and the 
news is all over Eastern Germany. With 
no one to stop them, East Germans keep 
flocking across the line into West Berlin. 

I met a weary, sallow-faced bricklayer 
who had traveled more than 100 miles 
on bicycle from the countryside of East 
Germany to get food packages in West 
Berlin. I asked him whether he wasn’t 
afraid of being punished when he got 
back. He shrugged contemptuously. “I’m 
only afraid,” he said, “that I won't be 
able to get this food to my family.” 
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Business activity is holding firm some- 
what below its high rate of early this 
year. A drop in output of metals and P 
of products made of metal is counter- 
balanced by strong demand for soft 


goods. 
Steel operations were scheduled at 
rate of 94.9 per cent of capacity in t 


a 
he 


week ended August 29, down from 


95.9. Steel-scrap prices sagged $1.50 
per ton in the week ended August 25, 


down $2.75 in two weeks. 


Auto output held at 129,000 passenger 
cars in the week ended August 22. Au- 
gust production may not exceed 500,- 


000 cars, against nearly 600,000 


July. Part of the loss is due to the re- 


cent fire at a plant of General Motc 
Corp. 
Machinery industries are employi 


fewer workers, and those on the job 
are working less overtime. In July, 
man-hours of work were about 8 per 


cent below March. 


Appliance manufacturers, their pro- 
duction curtailed, have at last suc- 
ceeded in cutting inventories. Manu- 


facturers’ and wholesalers’ stocks 
washing machines fell 11 per cent 


July, the first drop in 10 months. Re- 
frigerator stocks are 22 per cent below 


May. 
The textile and apparel industry 
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is 


holding its large output gain over pro- 
duction of a year ago. Cotton con- 
sumption is heavy, output of rayon 
and woolen goods has picked up late- 


ly. Prices are steady to firm. 
Paperboard production, 


making up 


roughly half of the paper industry’s 
tonnage, has been running at about 


98 per cent of capacity. This points 


to 


a strong demand by manufacturers 
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Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 


for paper boxes, reflecting demand 
for soft goods and consumer durables. 
aper production, making up the other 
half of the industry’s tonnage, reveals 
the stiff competition this year to sell 
an abundant supply of goods of all 
kinds. Advertisers spent a fifth more 
for magazine space in June than a 
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year earlier. In newspapers, advertis- 
ing lineage was up 8 per cent. All the 
while, business firms are turning out a 
flood of sales booklets, brochures, 
leaflets, direct-mail advertising. 


An explanation of why hard-goods out- 


put falls while soft-goods output goes 
up lies partly in the relative size of 
inventories. On July 1, stocks of hard 
goods held by manufacturers, whole- 











salers and retailers were much larger 
in relation to sales than on July | 
1950. The stock-sales ratio for so} 
goods was about the same as in 195) 

Wide swings in demand for hay 
goods, typical in past business cycle 
make businessmen cautious at thi 
time toward inventories of metals api 
goods made of metal. 

The stock market itself is a prey to ». 
cession fears. Stocks sagged again j 
the week ended August 27 against ; 
background of favorable profits » 
ports for the second quarter. Harde: 
hit in the decline since January hay 
been stocks of companies making fam 
machinery, autos, nonferrous metal 
TV sets. 

Nervousness of investors is due large) 
to the steep rise in stock prices sing 
1949. At their present level, as th 
top chart shows, prices of industri 
stocks are much nearer their normé 
relationship to earnings than sever! 
years ago. 

Resistance of stock prices, in case of{ 
drop in business activity, should k 
greater than at many times in the pas 
As the chart shows, prices still are loy 
er relative to earnings than in 19% 
and 1937. The excess-profits tax ; 
likely to die on December 31. Fi 
many companies the tax saving wi 
be large. 

The pruning of inventories now takir 
place in metal-consuming industri 
will have little effect on business a 
tivity so long as final users keep w 
their demand for autos, homes, ap 
pliances, plant and equipment ap 
military goods. But, if this kind ¢ 
demand flags, it will be felt throug! 
out the entire economy. 
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\ Business Around the World 





BUENOS AIRES @® CAIRO @ LONDON e@ GENEVA @ ROME 





>> There's a new, respectful attitude toward foreign capital taking shape in 
places where it used to be kicked around. 
Argentina has passed a law designed to lure capital from abroad. 
Egypt admits its prejudice against foreign capital has hurt the country. 
India puts capital needs ahead of nationalization dreams. 
Brazil is changing its tune about the wickedness of foreign businessmen. 
Britain, in a determined retreat from socialism, is encouraging investment 
by foreigners. Even Iran now asks openly, urgently for help from abroad. 


>> Before U.S. and British investors rise to the bait, they'll seek answers to 
two questions. One question is whether these governments now talking sweetly to 
foreign capital have undergone a real or just a temporary change of heart. Other 
question is whether some of these governments are built to last. 

These questions, rather than the rate of return, are the key ones. 





>> BUENOS AIRES--Argentina's new law affecting foreign investment says this: 
Profits can be taken out of the country after the second year, up to 8 per 
cent. There had been a 5 per cent ceiling. Capital can be repatriated at rate of 
20 per cent a year. But: This applies only to foreign investment in mining and 
certain industries. Also: It's limited to new investments, not old ones. 


>> CAIRO--Egypt is about to scrap legislation that scared foreign investors 
away. The Government says it's against the "blind nationalism" of the past. 

So, as Egyptian officials now rewrite Egypt's laws..... 

Egyptian personnel are no longer to be required to fill 75 per cent of the 
jobs in a foreign-owned business in Egypt. Foreign experts are to be welcomed, 
put under fewer restraints. Boards of directors will be permitted to have a 
higher proportion of non-Egyptians. Exchange controls are to be eased. 

Officials in Cairo are frank to admit that only by making Egypt attractive 
for foreign capital can the country's industrialization go ahead. 














>> LONDON--The British are delighted at Premier Mossadegh's downfall in Iran, 
but now can't quite figure out how to salvage their oil investment there. 

A firm line, demanding that Iran pay compensation, probably will be the one 
followed by the Churchill Government, once Britain and Iran resume negotiations. 
A soft approach, simply writing off British losses, is not to be expected. 

But the catch is that Britain can get nothing out of Iran until it begins 
producing oil again, and as things stand nobody wants Iran's oil. 

These are the governing facts: Iran's place as a producer has in effect been 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) i 
filled by others. Kuwait, a small producer when Iran was in the market, now 
turns out more oil than Iran did. Iran's big refinery has been replaced, in 
large part, by new refining capacity elsewhere. World oil production is running 
at a rate 24 per cent above the rate prevailing when Iran was a producer. 
Result: Supply is outrunning demand=--at current prices. If Iran gets back 
into production, problem will be to cut output elsewhere, or cut prices. 
>> To cut production will hurt somebody. Problem always is where to cut. 
Reduced production in U.S. would mean increased oil imports, a change op- 
posed by many in the U.S. Reduced production in Arab areas would mean a cut in 
royalties to Arab governments, which in turn would mean political trouble. a 
Price cuts look a lot easier to some people. Pressure for them is rising. tion | 
As for Iran, oilmen are in no hurry to get it back into production. a 
>> GENEVA--It's popular in European business circles to blame the U.S. for ne 
putting obstacles in the way of trade between East and West. It now turns out wars 
that Communist obstacles are bigger than any the U.S. has thought of. ae 
United Nations economists, analyzing East-West trade, make these points: It 
High prices, above world levels, are often insisted on by the Soviet bloc. ys 
Shortages in satellite areas are frequent, and end in failure to deliver. ultin 
Payment is a special difficulty. West European governments have had to ex- disas 
tend credit to the East Europeans, now hesitate to accumulate more rubles. = 
Communist bureaucrats are hard to deal with. And, whenever the Communist extra 
line shifts, they can cancel trade agreements without warning. = 
Besides: How does a Western exporter advertise, distribute, or service his whic 
goods once they are behind the Iron Curtain? And how inspect or check on the meas 
quality of goods bought from an Iron Curtain producer? = 
U.S. restrictions on trade in strategic goods are minor by comparison. 7 
ree 
>> Switzerland's experience with the satellites is a case in point. ne 
A Polish agreement, to ship at least 325,000 tons of coal to Switzerland polic 
during the year ending in July, flopped when the Swiss found they could get coal Mu 
cheaper in West Europe. Polish shipments were only 26,000 tons, and the Poles Tl 
were unable to offer other goods to make up the difference. Unit 
A deal with the Czechs, involving over 24 million dollars' worth of trade, Le 
fell short by 4 million. The Czechs couldn't deliver coke, iron or steel I expe 
products at the rate promised. A Hungarian deal had the same history. = 
A deal with Yugoslavia, on the other hand, strikes Swiss banks as sound. enter 
They are providing credit equal to 6.2 million dollars for a power plant to make Purp 
aluminum production possible. Profits from sales to West are to repay the loan. ~ 


tions 
>> ROME--Smuggling strategic goods from Italy for Soviet use is not especially Atlai 


difficult. The police in Northern Italy have just uncovered this example: - 














A dozen carloads of ball bearings and wire for radar equipment were bought > 
from Italian dealers early this year, declared as "saw blades, china and glass," i 
and consigned to free customs zones in Switzerland, where Soviet agents took wee] 
over. Six Italians are under arrest. Rumanian and Swiss partners are sought. the | 
Known total smuggled out by this group stands at 48,500 tons. a 
Another smuggling dodge tried in Italy is to set up phony export firm and treat 
forge necessary documents. One way or other, smuggling total may be quite high. es 
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U.N. CHARTER ‘OBSOLETE’ 


FROM THE START 


Full Text of Secretary Dulles’s Speech 


Following is complete text of the address by Secretary of 
Ste John Foster Dulles before the American Bar Associa- 
tion at Boston, Aug. 26, 1953: 


Our Association is celebrating its Diamond Jubilee. When 
itwas founded in 1878, our country was at peace and for- 
eim war seemed remote. Now we have had three foreign 
wus in quick succession, and, because we are a_ principal 
source of free-world strength, we face the intense hostility 
and growing might of the Soviet-dominated world. 

It has become no easy task to assure the safety of the 
United States. 

Our Army, Navy and Air Force necessarily constitute an 
ultimate reliance. But they are only partial insurance against 
disaster. We do not want to have to depend on our own un- 
aided strength. Any free-world nation which attempts, singly, 
to match the military might which a totalitarian system can 
extract out of one third of the people and one third of the 
natural resources of the world will wreck its domestic econ- 
omy. It will have to impose sweeping governmental controls 
which will destroy the very freedom it defends. Further, no 
measures that we take in isolation will assure our supply of 
strategic materials. 

There is but one answer to the coerced unity of the Soviet- 
dominated world, That answer is the voluntary association of 
free nations for the common defense. To win friends and al- 
lies, to bind them to us and us to them in dependable ways, 
is, therefore, an essential aspect of United States foreign 
policy. 


Mutual Security 

The master security treaty of our time is the Charter of the 
United Nations. It has been adhered to by 60 nations. It rep- 
resents the world’s best hope of peace with justice. But the 
United Nations, in its present form, has not met all our 
| espectations. I shall speak more of that later. 

Because the United Nations does not by itself provide an 
alequate security, the United States has, by bipartisan action, 
entered into a series of treaties with other nations for the 
purpose of furthering collective self-defense. This is author- 
id by the United Nations Charter. 

We have the North Atlantic Treaty Organization of 14 na- 
tions, designed to insure the peace and safety of the North 
Atlantic Community. 

We have the so-called Rio Pact of 21 American Republics, 
designed to promote peace and mutual security in the West- 

em Hemisphere. 

In the Pacific, we have mutual-defense or security treaties 
with the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand and Japan. Two 
weeks ago I initialed a proposed mutual-defense treaty with 
the Republic of Korea and we have close ties with National- 
it China on Formosa. 

The President, in implementation of existing security 
teaties, has entered into a series of base agreements, These 
give our armed forces the means to operate more effectively 
in the protection of our security. For example, one plane 
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based abroad may be the equivalent of three like planes based 
here at home. Under the Mutual Security Act we have joined 
to build up strategically located military establishments, in 
which we share, such as the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. The result is that we and others can keep our defense 
expenditures within limits compatible with a free domestic 
economy. 

In addition to treaties and agreements dealing expressly 
with matters of security, we have many other kinds of treaties 
and agreements. No treaty of alliance is dependable without 
the added ingredient of friendliness. This requires treaties of 
friendship, commerce and trade, reciprocal trade agreements, 
extradition treaties, agreements defining the status of forces 
located abroad, treaties controlling the drug and narcotic 
trade, treaties in avoidance of double taxation and a multi- 
tude of other treaties that are necessary to put interna- 
tional intercourse on a friendly and nonfriction basis. 

Treaties and agreements such as I have referred to are the 
political tools which make it possible to provide our nation 
with an environment of security. 


The Constitutional Problem 

At this juncture a movement has grown up to limit severely 
the treaty-making power and to curtail the authority of the 
President to conduct international business. 

This movement reflects concern that our treaty power 
might be used to effectuate domestic reforms, particularly in 
relation to economic and social matters, and to impose upon 
our country socialistic conceptions which many felt were 
alien to our traditional American ideals. 

These fears were largely founded upon the activities of 
certain committees of the United Nations. 

I believe that this concern, when it arose, was a legitimate 
one, and that those who voiced it performed a genuine serv- 
ice in bringing the situation to the attention of the American 
public. 

I point out that the arousing of that concern was a correc- 
tion of the evil—a correction in the most dependable way, 
that is, by the vigilance of our citizenry. The danger, never 
great, has passed. 


Proposed Constitutional Amendments 

However, some fear that the danger may recur and that 
our citizenry may not then be alert. So, various constitutional 
amendments have been proposed, with a view to preventing 
in that way possible future abuses of the treaty-making 
power. 

None of these proposals takes the form of trying to confine 
treaty making to the historic and, I believe, constitutional 
sense of that word. It seems to me that “Treaties,” within the 
meaning of our Constitution, are essentially contracts with for- 
eign governments designed to promote our national interests 
by assuring that our nation and others will act internationally 
in a way deemed advantageous. 

I do not believe that “Treaties” within the meaning of Arti- 
cle VI of our Constitution, which provides that treaties 
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“shall be the supreme Law of the Land,” are measures 
of primarily domestic import, or that the treaty form can 
lawfully be used to circumvent the constitutional proce- 
dures established in relation to what are essentially internal 
affairs. 

That concept is difficult to put into constitutional words. 
Perhaps for that reason those who would now amend the 
Constitution have adopted a more rigid and less selective 
approach. 

Let me refer to the amendment proposed by S.J. Res. 1. 

Section 1 provides that any provision in a treaty v hich 
conflicts with the Constitution shall be of no force or effect. 

I believe that this states the law as it now is. However, 
some seem to feel that the question is in doubt, and fears in 
this regard have been widely spread. To meet any legitimate 
fears on this score, President Eisenhower has stated that 
he is prepared to approve a constitutional amendment, such as 
that introduced by Senator Knowland, which will make it 
clear that a treaty cannot override the Constitution or de- 
prive citizens of their rights under the Bill of Rights. 

The remaining provisions of S.J. Res. 1 would make funda- 
mental changes. 

Section 2 would cut down the nation’s treaty power so that 
no treaty could bind the nation in respect of matters which, 
under our federal system, fall within the jurisdiction of the 
States. This wovld set the clock back to an approximation of 
the condition which existed under the Articles of Confed- 
eration. Then, that condition was so intolerable and so 
jeopardized the Confederation that the present Constitution 
was adopted to give the Federal Government authority, in 
international matters, to act for all the nation, including the 
States. 

Let me tell you of our experier.ce with treaties in the pres- 
ent session of the Congress. 

Since it convened in January 1953, the Senate has ap- 
proved 23 treaties, 12 of which, our legal advisers say, would 
be unconstitutional if the proposed amendment had been in 
effect, because they deal with matters of State jurisdiction, 
such as negotiable instrument laws, local licensing laws, etc. 
In the case of 8 of these 12 treaties the vote was 86 yeas to 1 
nay. Included in the 86 who voted in favor of these treaties 
were 55 of the 64 Senators who were originally listed as 
sponsors of S.J. Res. 1, which would have made the treaties 
unconstitutional. 

This suggests, I think, that the import of the proposed 
amendment is not fully understood, even in the Senate, and 
that the Senators, when it comes down to concrete cases, rec- 
ognize that our nation must be able to make treaties which 
will bind not only the Federal Government but also the 
States. 


Executive Agreements 


Section 3 of the proposed amendment would give the Con- 
gress the power to regulate all executive and other agree- 
ments. 

No more fundamental change in our constitutional system 
can be imagined, for under it Congress and not the President 
would be responsible for the day-by-day conduct of our for- 
eign relations. 

The phrase “executive agreements” brings to mind such 
major wartime commitments as were made at Yalta and Pots- 
dam, and which have proved unpopular and perhaps ill-ad- 
vised. But “executive agreements” are the means, and the 
only means, whereby the President carries on the day-to-day 
business of dealing with other nations. Daily the President, 
directly or through his diplomatic or military agents, makes 
agreements with foreign nations. 

In the State Department, for example, we may agree that 
Foreign Ministers will meet at a certain time and place. Per- 
haps we agree with the British and French on a joint note 
to the Soviet Union about Germany. Perhaps we agree with 
other members of the United Nations upon a proposed resolu- 
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tion. Agreements are the warp and woot of international life 
and without them there could not be friendly international 
intercourse. 

The Korean Armistice was made by a U.S. military com. 
mander under instructions from Washington. This armistice 





agreement was the climax of a series of subsidiary agree. 
ments, some made with our enemies in relation to Procedures 
as to armistice negotiations. Some were made with the Re. 
public of Korea, and some were made with our United Na- 
tions allies in Korea. Many of these agreements I made unde 
the authority of the President. 

The more important of these agreements were made afte; 
informal consultation with congressional leaders. The Secy. 
rity Treaty which I initialed in Korea will be effective on} 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. Agreements fo; 
economic rehabilitation are subject to congressional appro. 
priations. 

But these conspicuous agreements, requiring Senate og 
congressional action, grew out of a series of preliminary 
agreements which were indispensable to the final result 
These were of a multiplicity and of an immediacy which ey. 
cluded the assumption of responsibility by a deliberative 
assembly like the Congress. 

President Eisenhower has stated his views on these matters 
in the following words: 


“T am unalterably opposed to any amendment which 
would change our traditional treaty-making power or 
which would hamper the President in his constitutional 
authority to conduct foreign affairs. Today probably as 
never before in our history it is essential that our coun- 
try be able effectively to enter into agreements with 
other nations.” 


I can say to you soberly that the proposed amendment J 
except for Section 1 which President Eisenhower accepts 


would have a cajamitous effect upon the international posi. 
tion and prospects of the United States. It would make it 
impossible for the U.S. to share in the voluntary and free 
association of nations which is necessary to offset 
what the Soviet Premier refers to as the “monolithic 
unity” of the Soviet system. It would make it impractical for 
the President to conduct foreign affairs and would throw 
upon the Congress in this respect a daily and incessant te. 
sponsibility which such a numerotis and already overbur. 
dened legislative body is, in practice, incapable of dis 
charging. 


The Test of Experience 
We have a system which has survived for over 160 years 
without there being a single instance of treaty abuses suc 


as are feared. Of course, abuse is always a possibility. I af 


mit that. But I do not admit that, because power can be 


abused, it follows that power should be annulled. That i 


the reasoning that leads to anarchy. 

If the United States renounces the power to act effectivel 
in international affairs, because that power might be abused 
the result will be a large measure of international anarchy 

It is impossible to rewrite the Constitution of the United 
States so that it is foolproof. It is impossible to make free 
dom so automatic that its retention does not need constan 
vigilance. 

The supreme test of any constitution is the way it works 
George Washington, in his Farewell Address, warned agains 
amending the Constitution to meet hypothetical dangers. “Ev 
perience,” he said, “is the surest standard by which to tes 
the real tendency of the existing constitution of a country 
Facility in changes, upon the credit of mere hypothesis and 
opinion, exposes to perpetual change from the endless variet) 
of hypothesis and opinion.” 

Our Constitution, as it is, has served as well for 160 years 
in the field of foreign relations. There is no actual experience 
to demonstrate the need of the far-reaching changes thal 
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have been proposed. The fears are hypothetical. The facts are 


assuring. : ; ne 
The founders of this nation, seeing international peril, 
rated power to meet it. They enabled the nation to speak 





ja unit and with prompt, effective authority in the field 
if foreign relations. The system worked well. Today, we 
fe a new and perhaps even greater peril than that which 
the founders confronted. We need that same political author- 
iy which they provided. If it is taken away, I see only a 
geady increase in our peril and a steady decline in our ca- 
pacity to meet that peril. 


international Law and Order 

Physical scientists have enabled man to destroy himself. 
Pulitical wisdom must enable man to save himself. Political 
jadership that timidly goes backward will never cope with 
sientific knowledge which goes ever forward. 

This Administration has a vision of something better than 
hare survival in the face of danger. We have faith that it is 
possible to end the menace under which humanity has existed 
for so long. It was hoped that the United Nations would 
ahieve this, and I still believe that it can. But to realize this 
hope will require that the Charter be altered in some im- 
portant respects. 

The United Nations Charter now reflects serious inade- 
quacies. 

One inadequacy sprang from ignorance. When we were 
in San Francisco in the spring of 1945, none of us knew of 
the atomic bomb which was to fall on Hiroshima on Aug. 
6, 1945. The Charter is thus a pre-atomic-age Charter. In 
this sense it was obsolete before it actually came into force. 
4s one who was at San Francisco, I can say with confidence 
that if the delegates there had known that the mysterious 
and immeasurable power of the atom would be available 


| asa means of mass destruction, the provisions of the Charter 


dealing with disarmament and the regulation of armaments 
would have been far more emphatic and realistic. 

A second inadequacy sprang from the fact that the three 
leaders who planned the United Nations were President 
Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and Generalissimo Stalin, 
precisely the three who led the wartime victory coalition 
against Hitlerite Germany. Inevitably, they looked upon the 
United Nations as a kind of peacetime prolongation of the 
wartime triumvirate. Consequently, the proposals initially 
put forward by the United States, United Kingdom and 


§ Soviet Russia, placed primary authority in the Security 


Council and stipulated that the great powers permanently 
represented on that Council must be in agreement. 

At San Francisco, this concept was to some extent altered 
and greater scope was given to the General Assembly. How- 
ever, the “veto” remained in the Security Council and the 
General Assembly was permitted only to “recommend.” In- 
deed, the Assembly voting procedure, with one vote per 
tation, precludes its decisions’ having more than advisory 
weight. 

We now see the inadequacy of an organization whose effec- 
tive functions depends upon co-operation with a nation 
which is dominated by an international party seeking world 
domination. 

A third inadequacy came out of disregard for the fact 
that world order, in the long run, depends, not on men, but 
upon law, law which embodies eternal principles of justice 
and morality. When the Charter was drafted at Dumbarton 
Oaks, it contained no mention of the word “justice” or of the 
word “law.” That defect was to some extent remedied at San 
Francisco. At several points in the Charter, references to 
“justice” were introduced. Also the General Assembly was re- 
quired to promote “the progressive development of interna- 
tional law and its codification.” However, in the eight years 
of its existence, the General Assembly has made but little 
progress in this respect. 
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SECRETARY OF STATE JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
“The United Nations does not provide adequate security’ 


I recall the views expressed by that great statesman and 


student of public affairs, the late Senator Robert A. Taft. In 
his book entitled “A Foreign Policy for Americans,” he said 


of the United Nations Charter: 


“The fundamental difficulty is that it is not based pri- 
marily on an underlying law and an administration of 
justice under that law. I believe that in the long run the 
only way to establish peace is to write a law, agreed to 
by each of the nations, to govern the relations of such 
nations with each other and to obtain the covenant of 
all such nations that they will abide by that law and by 
decisions made thereunder.” 

The opportunity which Senator Taft saw has not irrevo- 
cably passed. The present Charter of the United Nations 
provides that the 1955 General Assembly will have on its 
agenda a proposal to call a general conference to review 
the present Charter. I have already announced that the 
United States will then vote in favor of holding such a re- 
view conference. 

The 1955 conference will be comparable in its importance 
to the original San Francisco Conference. It will provide a 
conspicuous opportunity for which the lawyers of America 
should be prepared. There are, of course, many other oppor- 
tunities. 

The important thing is that the Bar of America, which 
exerts a powerful influence on the thinking and political ac- 
tion of the American people, should itself be looking for- 
ward and inventively and creatively try to solve the great 
problems which confront our people at this time. The found- 
ers of our nation showed a political wisdom which has rarely 
if ever been matched. Surely, however, their effort did not 
exhaust the political genius of the American people. They 
invented and bequeathed to us an ordered society of spiritual 
and intellectual freedom. Such a society ought to be able to 
produce the new ideas needed to meet changing conditions. 
That is for us to demonstrate. Now, when new peril threat- 
ens, it behooves us to prove our worth. May we not, in our 
generation, emulate what our forebears did in their genera- 
tion, and find the way to develop international order to shield 
national life? That is the challenge of our time. Let us dedi- 
cate ourselves to meet it. 
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HE REPORT ON SOVIET ESPIONAGE issued unanimous- 
ly by the Internal Security Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee—published in this maga- 
zine in full text last week—is a sensational document. 
For the first time, a comprehensive narrative is pre- 
sented, with sworn testimony, giving names and details 
of two Soviet spy rings which have existed inside the 
Government of the United States. Hinting that there 
are two more spy rings in the Government not yet ex- 
posed, the Committee report says: 

“In general, the Communists who infiltrated our 
Government worked behind the scenes—guiding re- 
search and preparing memoranda on which basic 
American policies were set, writing speeches for Cab- 
inet officers, influencing congressional investigations, 
drafting laws, manipulating administrative reorgani- 
zations—always serving the interest of their Soviet su- 
periors... 

“This penetration has extended from the lower 
ranks to top-level policy and operating positions in our 
Government.” 

Soviet henchmen inside our own Government, the 
report says, influenced labor policy, agriculture policy, 
Treasury policy, foreign policy—especially the ac- 
quisition of China by the Communists. 

The Committee names the departments and agencies 
where the Communists had men planted—the White 
House, the Department of State, the Treasury, the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the International Mone- 
tary Fund, and even committees of Congress. 


But, it will be asked, what steps were taken 
to eradicate the traitors, and who took them? 

First of all, the Federal Bureau of Investigation sent 
a secret memorandum in November 1945 to President 
Truman and other high officials calling attention to 80 
individuals named by an ex-Communist as being “‘con- 
nected with the Soviet espionage organization either in 
Washington or in New York.” 

The FBI stated at the time that 37 of these individ- 
uals had been identified as employees of the Govern- 
ment. Among those identified was Alger Hiss. The 
memorandum said the FBI also had interviewed a 
former code clerk in the Russian Embassy in Canada 
who had deserted the Russians and had revealed that 
in May 1945 the Russians had as an agent in the United 
States an assistant to the Secretary of State. 

Why didn’t the Democratic Administration do some- 
thing about these FBI reports? Why did President 
Truman in 1948—three years after the FBI had dis- 
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tributed the secret memorandum—call the whole agi- 
tation by congressional committees a “red herring,” 
particularly when the name of Alger Hiss first came 
into the headlines? 

The FBI itself cannot remove anybody from a Gov- 
ernment post. It cannot prosecute anybody. Action 
must be authorized by the President or the Attorney 
General. Senator McCarthy, when he began his crusade 
early in 1950, made that very point. The Wisconsin 
Senator is not a member of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Internal Security, but his main contention is certain- 
ly sustained in the Subcommittee’s report, which says: 

“It is the function of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation to uncover and compile security information 
and make it available, without evaluation and without 
recommendation, to the proper executive agencies. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation cannot expose and 
cannot force action once it has reported the results of 
its investigation. This fact is basic in the understand- 
ing of the function performed by a congressional com- 
mittee.” 

But if the last Democratic Administration was de- 
ceived or fooled, what explanation can be made of the 
persistent attitude of leading Democrats and so-called 
“liberals” today who keep sniping away at those mem- 
bers of the Senate and House who have helped to ex- 
pose Communist activities inside the Government? 

If the Democratic Party as a whole is ever to regain 
the public confidence which it lost on the anti-Commu- 
nist issue in the last presidential election, it must show 
more zeal in Congress than it has lately in ferreting out 
Communist agents and influences in America. It will 
not suffice to try to smear Senator McCarthy. 

Indeed, why are the efforts to get at and spread the 
truth about the worst conspiracy in the history of the 
United States met with false cries about “witch hunts” 
and “hysteria” and an “age of fear’? Only the guilty 
need have any fear. 


The report of the Senate Subcommittee de- 
serves the widest circulation. Every patriotic citizen 
should urge his local newspaper to reprint it. Every pa- 
triotic organization should reprint it. Every student in 
our colleges should be asked to read it, and so should 
every editor, clergyman, lawyer, and everybody else 
who influences thought in the community. 

Only by a nationwide campaign of education can the 
hidden traitors be forced into the open and further 
treason prevented. 

Our first line of defense is inside America. 
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Another new development using 


F. Goodrich 


Chemical raw materials 
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B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. does not make these 
oats. We supply the Geon resin only. 


Fishing fora Selling Iden? Stop bore! 


enw red globes in the picture are 
floats to support the huge nets in 
the business of catching tuna fish off 
the coast of California. 

These floats are a big jump ahead of 
other types because they derive many 
advantages from Geon viny] resin. 
They are made of expanded vinyl sponge 
with closed cells—non-absorbing and 
permanently buoyant. They resist sun, 
fungus, corrosion and abrasion and 
can be made in any of Geon’s wide 
range of colors. 

But don’t stop at this float idea! Here 
are other uses for Geon vinyl sponge. 
It can be used as thermal insulation or 


to deaden sound. It makes excellent 
“crash pads’’. 

Geon paste resin, the base material 
for this plastic sponge, has many non- 
sponge-type uses also. It can be used 
for molding, coating, casting or dip- 
ping operations—ofters a range of ad- 
vantages that can help you improve or 
develop more saleable products. This 
is just one of many Geon materials, 
each designed for specific uses. They 
can make products resistant to heat 
and cold, abrasion, aging, water and 
many chemicals. We'll gladly help you 
select the one best suited to your needs, 
to help you turn a selling idea into a 


sales success. For technical information, 
please write Dept. B-9, B. F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS . . . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable 


GEON polyvinyl materials ¢ 


HYCAR American rubber e¢ 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers ¢ 


HARMON colors 





Aerial view shows a portion of the fast-growing industrial area, Delaware Valley, U.S.A. 


Everything for Industry... oetaware vaiey, W..A. 


Delaware Valley, U.S.A., is the fast-growing industrial 
region embracing both sides of the Delaware River from 
the Trenton, N.J. area to Delaware Bay. It includes the 
busy ports of Philadelphia and Chester, Pa., Camden, N.J., 
and Wilmington, Del. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad serves both sides of the Valley, 
its facilities including the multiple-lane right-of-way of its 
Main Line between New York and ‘Washington. Freight 
and passenger service is unexcelled. Trackage on piers makes 
possible direct ship-rail transfer at the Delaware River ports 
which are served by ships from all over the world. The 
area is linked by rail, highway and sea with the industrial 
and population centers of the United States and the world. 


Its resources include ample capital, raw materials, unlimited 
industrial water supply, a skilled, versatile and responsible 
working force and a concentrated $55 billion market. 


Delaware Valley, U.S.A., offers everything for industry. 
The finest rail transportation will help keep it growing. 


Desirable sites served by the Pennsylvania Railroad are still 
available on both sides of the River. When you plan to 
move or expand, consider the plus values that a location 
on the P.R.R. contributes to business in this or any other 
area it serves. 


Call, write or wire any of the following Industrial Agents or 
any P.R.R.representative. Your confidence will be respected. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Industrial Agents are ready to serve you. 


CHICAGO 
Cc. D. WILKINS 
Union Sration 
CEntral 6-7200 
Ext. 268 


INDIANAPOLIS 
V.J. FLOYD 
Union Station 

Plaza 9331 


D. B. LENNY, General Industrial Agent, Suburban Station Bldg. 


NEW YORK 

F. J. HASSON 

Penna, Station 
PEnnsylvania 6-6000 
Ext. 373 Ext. 2 


PITTSBURGH 
J. V. DAVIS 
Penna. Station 


PHILADELPHIA 

H. C. MILLMAN 
Penna. Sta.—30th St. 
GRant 1-6000 EVergreen 2-1000 

Ext. 688 Ext. 3981 


, Philadelphia 4, Pa., EVergreen 2-1000, Ext. 8011 


\® PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ® 





